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THE SAMSKRITA RANGA 
FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
1962-63 


The last Annual Report of the Samskrita Ranga was presented 
at the General Body Meeting of the Ranga, held on Sunday, the 
24th February, 1963, when the Fourth Annual Day Celebrations 
were held. The Ranga has great pleasure in submitting on 
he occasion of its Fifth Annual Day Celebrations this Report for 
he year ending with 15th November 1963. 


Malati Madhava: 


| At the 36th Annual Conference of the Music Academy, 
Madras, the Samskrita Ranga produced again the Malati 
Madhava of Bhavabhiti, prepared for the first time with the aid 
of the Central Sanskrit Board and presented on 29th June 63 at 
[ns Museum Theatre. A large gathering was present for witness- 
ng the performance in the New Auditorium of the Music 
Academy. The production received warm approbation in the 
Press. Among the distinguished audience was Prof. Mcleod, 
Professor of Drama, South Illinois University, U. S. 


Some of the City Women’s Colleges used during the year the 
sets and other materials of the Ranga. The Ranga continued to 
supply material relating to Sanskrit Drama to correspondents in 
India and abroad. Through the Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs photographs in colour and black and white 
of the Ranga’s S‘ékuntala production were supplied to the Afghan 
Govt. who proposed to produce the play. The Ranga lent Photo 
Albums of its productions of Kalid&sa’s plays as also a Biblio- 
graphy of K&lidasa-Translations in the Indian Languages for the 
Kalidasa exhibition organised by the Annamalai University. 
Sanskrit Drama material was also supplied to Herman Rose, 
New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. Mayeda, Japanese Sanskrit Research Scholars 
who were working in Madras were given recordings of select 
scenes from Sanskrit dramas by the members of the Ranga. 


The President of the Ranga was elected Vice-President of the 
Bharatiya Natya Sangh, New Delhi. He also presided over one 
of the sittings of the Natya Kala Sammelan in the YMIA, 
Madras and spoke on stageable Sanskrit Dramas. Dr. K. 
Kunjunni Raja, Member of the Ranga, also participated in the 
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A.I.R. Productions 


Asin the previous years during this year also the Ranga 
presented Sanskrit programmes over the A.I.R. Special mention 
must be made of a Magazine programme on 25-6-’63 based on 
the Agamadambara of Jayanta Bhatta, a 10th century philosophical 
play brought to light by the President of the Ranga. Act VI of 
Ventsamhara. was also produced as Suprabhatam: Programme on 


7-9-"63. 
Affiliation : 
During the year the Ranga continued its affiliation to the 


Music Academy, Madras and the Madras~ Natya Sangh (Theatre 
Centre, affiliated to the UNESCO), 


Members : 
The following are the new Members: 
Mrs. Mythili Raman, Mr. Sundararajan, Mr. Rajan. 
Office-Bearers : 
President : Dr. V. Raghavan 


Vice-Presidents: Prof. A. Shanmukha Mudaliar 
Mrs. Indira Ramadorai 


Sri G. Venkatachalam 
)rasies: Sri T. S. Rangarajan 
M. M: Gurunath 
Secretaries : Sri C: §. Sundaram 


Kumari § S. Janaki 
Sri T. Ks Venkateswaran 


Treasurer : Sri R. Kalidas 
Members: Prof. P. Thirugnanasambandham,; Mrs. Kama- 
lam Unni, Sri V.S. Venkataraghavachariar, 
Sri U. Venkatakrishna Rao, Sri. R. Rama- 
krishna Iyer, Sri K. Ganesan, Sri Aravindak- 
shan, Sri T. N. Gopala Sarma, Sri Sangita 
Bhushanam &. Ramanathan, Kumari 
V. Ranganayaki, Kumari E. R. Rama Bai, Sri 
Pandit S. Rajagopala Sastri, Kumari R. Pri- 
yamvada and Sri K.-M. Anantanarayanan 


Publications : 


Samskrita Ranga Annual : During the year the IlIrd Samskrita 
Ranga Annual was brought out. The Volume contains a 
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Bibliography of Modern Sanskrit Plays by Dr. V. Raghavan and 
Sri C. S. Sundaram, in addition to other interesting articles, 
reviews and notes relating to Sanskrit Drama and two Sanskrit 
playlets by the President of the Ranga, Rdasalila and Kamasuddhi. 


The NatankuSa : 


The edition of the Sanskrit work WNatdankusa, whose 
publication has been undertaken with the aid of the Central 
Sanskrit Board has. been given to the press. 


Special Meetings : 


The Fourth Annual Function of the Ranga was held on 
24-2-"63 at the Music Academy. Premises, Madras. After Tea and 
the General:-Body-~ Meeting, Prof. Archibald Mcleod, Southern 
Illinois Uni., U. S., who was conducting a Course in Dramatics, 
under the auspices of the Madras Natya Sangh delivered a lecture 
on Producing Classical Dramas. Then Dr. V. Raghavan, President 
of the Ranga, gave an account of the Agamadambara of Jayanta 
Bhatta,* which has been published in the Ranga Annual III. 


On the 3lst of October °63 the Ranga arranged for the 
presentation under its auspices, of the Bharata Viveka, a Sanskrit 
play on Swamy Vivekananda by Dr. J. B. Choudhry; it was 
enacted by the Pracyavani Troupe, Calcutta, at the 
Vivekananda Centenary Hall, Mylapore. Justice P. Ramakrishna 
Iyer of the Madras High Court presided on the occasion. 


Executive Committee Meeting : 


On 31-1-63 the Executive Committee of the Ranga mei at 
the Music Academy Premises to pass the Audited statement of 
Accounts and to adopt the Annual Report. The programme 
for the Fourth Annual Day was also finalised at the same 
meeting. 


New Play: 


Preparations were continued on the Ranga’s projected new 
production Andrkali. It is hoped that Ranga will be able to pu 
this on board soon. 


Acknowledgements : 


_ _ The Samskrita Ranga expresses its thanks to the followi 
individuals and institutions fo: help in the successful conduct 
of its acuvilies during this period—The Music Academy, Madras ; 
All India Radio, Madras; R. K. Mission Students Home, 
Mylapore; guardians and parents of the actors and authorities 
of the City Colleges; Press and the Pubtic, 
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THE SAMSKRITA RANGA, MADRAS 
SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
1963-1964 


The last Annual Report of the Samskrita Ranga was presented 
at the Fifth General Body Meeting of the Ranga held at the 
Museum Theatre on 22nd January, 1964. The Ranga has great 
pleasure in submitting on the occasion ofits Sixth Annual Meeting 
this Report for the year ending with 15th November 1964. 


It is our melancholy duty to record here the sad demise of the 
following members and well-wishers of the Ranga: Sri. K.L.V. 
Sastri, P. Sambanda Mudaliar, Mama Warerkar and Dr. 
J. B. Choudhry. 


Members : 


The following is the statement of the members of the Rangaas 
on date : 5 Donors, 2 Life Members, 31 Members and 10 Student 
Members. The number of Donors and Life Members mentioned 
above is in addition to what has been mentiond in the earlier 
Reports. A list of the above-mentioned is given at the end of the 
Report. 
Productions : 

Vimukti : 

On the Fifth Annual Day Celebrations held on Ist December, 
1963, Vimukti, a farce in Sanskrit with a philosophical allegory, 
was presented by the Samskrita Ranga at Dharma Prakash, 
Egmore, Madras. This play written by Dr. V. Raghavan, 
President of the Ranga, presents the suffering of the Soul, which 
is over-powered by Maya, is caught up in material involvements 
and is harassed by Mind and the Senses and its final attainment of 
Vimukti or liberation. The play was presented in the immediate 
presence of Sri S. Ramachandra Iyer, Chief Justice of Madras. 
The gathering, which included besides Sanskritists, contemporary 
leaders of Tamil Theatre like Sri. T. K. Shanmukham, highly 
commended the actors and the production. 

The following participated in the play: 


a“ 


Dr. V. Raghavan, C. S. Sundaram, S. Rajagopala Sastri, 
E. P. Aravindakshan, T. Madhava Rao, R. Sundararajan, 
S S. Janaki, T.S. Rangarajan, C. L. Vasanta, K. Sabita Rani, 
R. Jayanti, K. Ganesan, V.L. Seturaman, M. Narasimhachari, 
T.R.H. Sundaram, K. M. Anantanarayanan, K. S. Rajan, 
T. N. Gopala Sarma, K. Natarajan, M.A. Lakshmi Tata- 
cherier, Vidvan B. Krishnemurthi and Vidushi Vedavatii: 
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Agamadambara of Bhatta Jayanta : 


As part of the Drama Training course conducted by the 
Madras Natya Sangh, the Agamadambara of Bhatta Jayanta of the 
10th Cent. A. D. was presented by the Ranga at the Museum 
Theatre on 22nd January, 1964. The Agamadambara is a land- 
mark in the history of Sanskrit Drama, being the forerunner of the 

hilosophical play. It has been recently brought to light and is 
feing edited by the President of the Ranga. The enaction of the 
play was preceded by an informative talk by Dr. V. Raghavan on 
the history and varied nature of the philosophical and allegorical 
play in Sanskrit. The audience included Sri Balvant Gargi of 
Delhi, a theatre expert and Dr. Warder, Professor of) Sanskrit, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. Dr. Warder spoke on 
the occasion on the importance of the discovery of this play: 


The following participated in the play : 


M. A. Lakshmi Tatachariar, T.S. Raghavan, K. Ganesan, 
Cc. §. Sundaram,.V. Swaminathan, E.P. Aravindakshan, 
K. Natarajan, Kumari Renuka, R. Sundararajan, V, L. Setu- 
raman, Kum..C.L. Vasanta; T. Madhava Rao, M. Narasimha- 
chari, T. N.. Gopala Sarma, S. Rajagopala Sarma, Vidvan 
B. Krishnamurthi and Vidushi R. Vedavalli. 


The preparations cotinued for the next full length produ- 
ction of Anarkali, and the short production, the Svasrivijaya. 


Special Meetings: 


On 23rd July 1964, a function. was got up to felicitate 
Dr. V. Raghavan, President of the _Ranga,:on his successful tour 
of the U.S., Japan and South East-Asian Countries. Dr. 
Raghavan, in his lecture spoke about the interest seen in. U. S. in 
Indian Drama, the courses offered in Asian theatre in some of the 
American Universities, the organisations interested in. producing 
Indian plays, Americar publications in the field of Indian: Drama 
and the talks he gave at different Universities on Sanskrit:drama. 
He spoke also of the preservation of Indian elements im»)the 
music, dance and drama of Japan and South East-Asian Coun- 
tries. He played a record of the music of the Thdi Ramayana 
play which had striking similarity to ancient Indian music. He 
concluded the informative talk with a plea for sending men of 
knowledge and interest to these countries for re-discovering some 
of the elements of the ancient traditions of the Indian arts and 
culture preserved in these countries. Sri T. L. Venkatarama Aiyar 
who presided over the function spoke about the versatility of 
Dr. V. Raghavan and congratulated him on his successful tour. 
The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks proposed by Sri 
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T. K. Venkateswaran, one of the Secretarics, who had been in 
U. S. and ‘was on a brief visit to Madras. 


On 8th September, 1964 Sri T. N. Ramachandran, Special 
officer for Archaeology, Madras State, gave a talk on his experi- 
ences of the Sanskrit Stage in Madras. The meeting was held in 
the Vivekananda College, Madras. Sri T. N. Ramachandran who 
had taken part in several Sanskrit plays in the Presidency College 
Sanskrit Association, and the Sanskrit Academy gave a recaptu- 
lation of his experiences of Sanskrit theatrical activities in Madras. 
The speaker recalled the old days when there were stalwarts like 
Sri S. Satyamurti and §. Raghavachariar and gave an account of 
the Sanskrit plays then staged and their mode of performance. 
He also paid a tribute to the new method adopted and the high 
standard maintained by the Samskrita Ranga in its presentation 
of Sanskrit dramas to-day. Dr. V. Raghavan who presided 
referred to the features of the plays enacted then at the Presidency 
College, Sanskrit Academy, and Suguna Vilas Sabha and said 
that the passage of time had necessarily wrought some changes. 
He referred to the new outlook on production and the method he 
had been following in the Samskrita Ranga in his presentation of 
the plays in an authentic and convincing manner, and the way he 
was using music and sets. 


On 16th October 1964, Dr. J. Ensink, Groningen University, 
Holland, gave a talk on the Indonesian Puppet play and the 
Sutasoma story.. He explained the three types of puppet plays 
presented in Java and Bali, the occasions for the presentation and 
the themes of these plays. The over-all popularity and the wide 
currency which the Wyang Puppet play enjoyed was revealed by 
its influence on the daily life of the people of that country 
including the highest members of Government. The lecturer said 
that the Sutasoma story on which he was working for sometime 
formed one of the themes of the Puppet shows. The lecturer 
added that this story adapted from an Indian theme and written 
in old Javanese contained elements of Buddhism and S‘aivism and 
abounded in information on Saivism and Yoga. 


Special Items : 


Between March 1964 to June 1964, the President of the Ranga 
toured U.S.A, China, Japan and South East Asian countries, gave 
lectures on Indian Drama and Dramaturgy and took part. in 
special discussions arranged by the Universities and_ several 
cultural bodies in the countries which he visited. He made a 
special study of Theatre and dance in the countries visited by 
him. 


The President was also awarded the Fellowship of the 
Sangeet Natak Academi, Delhi, during the year. The President 
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asd Sci C. S. Sandaram, one of the Secretaries of the Ranga, ca 
behalf of the Madras Natya Saaga, sorced on the Tamil sectiog 
of the Bibliograpty of modern stageadle plavs being published by 
the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, Deihi and the M. S. University, 
Barod2. 


In the drama training course of the Madras Natya Sangh, 
the President gave two extension lectures on Sanskrit Drama, its 
origin and development, technique and production, noteworthy 
plays in Sanskrit, speciality of Sanskrit stage and continuity. Sri 
T. K. Shanmukham, the Director of the course, appealed to Dr. 
Raghavan to bring out a book in Tamil on Sanskrit. Drama. 


The Koodiyattam, the traditional Sanskrit play-production 
from Kerala which the Ranga had first brought to Madras, was 
taken to Delhi and some other Centres in the North. The Paper 
of Dr. K. K. Raja on Koodiyittam published in the Samskrita 
Ranga Annual II, was reprinted and issued as a brochure by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi, Delhi. The Ranga is glad that Sri Mani 
Madhava Chakyar of this troupe was honoured with National 
Award for Koodiyattam during the year. Kum. S. S. Janaki, one 
of the Secretaries of the Ranga, was awarded the first prize for 
her Essay in the All-India Competition held by the Kalidas 
Festival Committee at Ujjain. 


A-LR. 


On the 3lst March 1964, the Sanskrit play Vimukti by 
Dr. V. Raghavan, was broadcast as Amara Bharati Magazine 
Programme in Sanskrit. 


Publications: In addition to the Fourth Annual of the 
Ranga, the Natankusa for whose publication aid has been received 
from the Central Sanskrit Board has been given to the Press. 


Affiliation : 

During the year the Ranga continued to be affiliated to the 
Madras Music Academy and the Madras Natya Sangh. 
Office Bearers : 


The following formed the Executive Committee of the Ranga 
during the year: 


President : Dr. V. Raghavan 


Vice-President: Sri G. Venkatachalam 
Prof. A. Shanmukha Mudaliar 
Mrs. Indira Ramadorai 


i 
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of 
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Trustees : Sri M. M. Gurunath 
Sri T. S. Rangarajan 


Secretaries: Sri C. S. Sundaram 
Kumari S. S. Janaki 
Sri T. K. Venkateswaran 


Treasurer: R. Kalidas 


Members : Prof. P. Thirugnanasambandham, Sri 
U. Venkatakrishna Rao, Sri T. N. 
Gopala Sarma, Mrs. Kamalam 
Unni, Sri R. Ramakrishna Iyer, 
Sri K. Ganesan, Sri S. Rajagopalan, 
Sri S. Ramanathan, Kumari 
V. Ranganayaki, Kumari E. R. 
Rama Bai, Sri E. P. Aravindakshan, 
Kumari R. Priyamvada, Sri K. M. 
Anantanarayanan 


Income and Expenditure : 


During the year under Report the Samskrita Ranga received 
Rs. 278.23/= by. way of Subscriptions ; Rs. 136/~ by way of 
Donations; Rs. 179.20/—-by way of Production ; Rs. 42.78 by sale 
of Publications: 


The chief expenses during the year relate to the two produc- 
tions Vimukti and Agamadambara, the amounts being Rs. 385.12 
and Rs. 208.13 respectively. The other details of Income and 
Expenditure can be seen in the Audited statement of Accounts 
for the year under Report. 


In addition to the above receipt the Ranga has an amount of 
Rs. 1323.73/- representing the grant of the Central Samskrit 
Board for the production of Anarkali. 


Acknowledgements : 


The Ranga is thankful to its friends and supporters who 
helped them during the year. Special thanks are due to Sri 
K. Seetharama Rao of Dasaprakash for placing the Dharma 
Prakavh stage freely at the disposal cf ths Revga for their prdduc- 
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tion and Annual Day Celebrations, the authorities of the 
Vivekananda College and the Music Academy for the permission 
to use their Hall for the lectures, and the Madras Natya Sangh for 
including the Ranga production under their programme. 


Donors : 


Sri P. V. Chalapathi Rao, Rs. 10, Sri V. T. Rajan, Rs. 
101, Sri E. S. Krishnamoorthi, Rs. 10, Sri Ramasubbaiyar, Rs. 10, 
Miss. S. S. Janaki, Rs. 5. 


Subscription :—Life Members: 


Betty B. Jones, U.S.A. Rs, 51-23, Smt. Meenakshi Natarajan, 
Rs. 50. 


Members : 


Sri A. A. Ramanathan, Rs. 5, Smt. Vijayavalli, Rs. 5, Smt. 
Vasantasree, Rs. 5, Sri Ramasubramaniam, Rs. 5, Mrs. Parvati 
Krishnamoorthi, Rs. 5, Miss D.C. Sarasvati, Rs. 5, Miss R. R. 
Saroja, Rs. 5, Miss. S. S. Janaki, Rs. 5, Smt. Mythili Raman, 
Rs. 5, Smt. S. S. Jayalakshmi, Rs. 5, Miss. S. §, Janaki,.Rs. 5, 
Mr. S. Hariharan, Rs. 5, Mr. K. S. Rajan, Rs. 5, Miss. Renuka 
Rajan, Rs. 5, Mrs. Sankari, Rs. 5, Mrs. Dwarakadass, Rs. 5, 
Mrs. Savitri Ammal, Rs. 5, Miss. Ammani Amma). Rs. 5, 
Mr. K. Mahalinga Bhatt, Rs. 5, Mr. Padmanabha Bhatt Rs. 5, 
Mrs. Seetha Padmanabhan, Rs. 5, Mr. C. Suryanarayanamoorthi, 
Rs. 5, Mr. R. Ramakrishna Iyer, Rs. 5, Smt. S. Seetha, Rs. 5, 
Sri Subbanna, Rs. 5, Sri Narayana Rao, Rs. 5, Sri C. S. Sundaram, 
Rs. 5, Sri C. S. Sundaram, Rs. 5, Sri K. Pichumani, Rs. 5. 
Sri R. Kalidas, Rs. 5, Sri R. Charudattan, Rs. 5. 


Student Members : 


Miss C, L. Vasanta, Rs. 2, Miss. 8S. S. Parvathi, Rs. 2, 
Miss. C. N. Seetha, Rs. 2, Miss. Priyamvada, Rs. 2, Miss. R. 
Nandini, Rs. 2, Miss. K. Rathi, Rs. 2, Miss. C. N. Seetha. Rs. 2, 
miRe. Rs. 2, Miss. C. L. Sudha, Rs. 2, Miss. R. Kannam- 
ma}, Rs. 2. 


Pandit Member : 
Sri R. Rajagopalan, Rs, 2. 
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THE SAMSKRITA RANGA, MADRAS. 


) Receipts and Charges Statement for the year ended 
15th November 1964, 


GENERAL FUNDS 


RECEIPTS | PAYMENTS 
an ~ Rs PP — Rs. P. 
Opening Balance : By Dramas Staging Expenses : 

Vimukti 385 12 
Yash on hand 100 08 A gamadambara 208 13 
bunjab National Bank Ltd., : Subscription to Music Academy 50 00 
.B Alc 10 51 Printing & Stationery 24 96 
ndo-Commercial Bank Ltd., Lighting charges 40 00 
(in liquidation) 27 53 Meeting expenses 62 73 
Inited Commercial Bank Ltd., Conveyance 16 40 
. B. Ale. 324 10 Postage 16 17 
ubscriptions collected 278 23 Bank charges 6 00 
donations recd. 136 00 Miscellaneous Expenses 167 80 
emuneration recd. 179 20] Closing Balances: 
ale of Publications 42 78 Cash on hand 10 38 
aterest received 12 10 Punjab National Bank, 
p -B A/c. 23 74 
Indo-Commercial Bank, (in 
liquidation) 8 Ww 
United Commercial Bank, 
S.B.A/c. 1 90 80 
1,110 53 “10 53 
GOVERNMENT GRANT ACCOUNT 
Interest receipts 40 301] By Closing Balance: 
pening Balance : United Commercial Bank Ltd., 
nited Commercial Bank Ltd., Mylapore, S. B. Account 
S. B. Account No. II 1,283 43 No. II 1,323 73 
1,323 73 1,323 73 
Yr 
Raghavan C. S. Sundaram R. Kalidas 
President. S. S. Janaki Treasurer. 


Secretaries. 


Verified and found correct. 


idras-l, } (8. Venkatram & Co.,) 
Chartered Aceountantss 


THE VIKRAMORVASTYA OF KALIDASA 
—A Study of the Poet’s Sources. * 
Kumari S.S. Janaki, M.A., M. LITT. 


Among drama-themes, the love-episode of Pururavas and 
Urvas'i has the uniqueness of great antiquity, According to the 
various legends woven round the names of Pururavas and Urvasi, 
they are mythical as well as historical elements. Kalidasa is no 
doubt, indebted in some measure to these floating traditional and 
mythical accounts, K&lidasa’s indebtedness to earlier sources for 
the story does not, however, stand in the way of the Vikramor- 
vas’‘iya being recognised a sui generis amongst dramatic composi- 
tions. Nor does it minimise the greatness and skill of the author. 


The purposes of Sanskrit drama being what they are, 
dramatists and theorists of dramaturgy do not set much store by 
the idea thatthe plot or theme of a composition should be 
Original. It may be noted.in this connection that Aristotle’ uses 
the term ‘mythos’ to denote the plot. The meaning of the word 
‘invention’ in old text-books on painting’ is that it is the ‘innova- 
tion introduced in an already-existing subject. The distinction of 
stamping a given material with the impress of a Universality is 
also the work of a great artist and in real works of art, the 
speciality lies more in execution than in invention®. The treat- 
ment of a known subject, moreover, renders the author’s task 
of bringing the readers and audience within the compass of his 
aesthetic and moral appeal more easy. 


__The popularity of the love-story of Pururavas and Urvasi is 
evident in its repeated occurence in some version or other in the 
Vedic and post-Vedic literature. In addition to whole narratives 
of the episode, there are also stray references inthe Vedic and 
post-Vedic literature pointing to some features of it. The 
glamorous Urvas/i and the heroic Pururavas with planetary con- 
nections, are not merely mythical; they are also historical, being 
the progenitors of the Pindavas and the Kauravas, according to 
tradition. With a mythical and quasi-historical halo around its 
figures the love-theme of Pururavas and Urvasi must have become 


“* This paper was awarded prize ina competition held at Ujjain at the 

All-India Kalidasa Festival in 1963 
I. ‘Poetics’, [V-10. Text with Translation, S.H. Butcher, IV ed. 1907. 
2. Lessing, ‘Laocoon’, p. 73. 


3. See Dr. V. Raghavan, ‘Some Old Lost Réma-Plays’, pp. IX-X for 


the innovations and their limitations in Nad akas according to Sanskrit 
dlamkdrikas. . 
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quite popular, as evidenced in the many sources that contain the 
story. 


In the Kg Veda, the word Pururavas occurs in I. 31.4 and X. 
95.15, Siyana deriving the word as 4% af qezai: | § Wee | The 
same text refers to Urvasi in II. 27.14 (saqaITAy Farfea:, the 
padapatha here being 3% + Hi makes clear the meaning of 
‘Uru’ as ‘wide’), [V. i. 2.184 LV. 41.19 (Séyana explaining the name 
as the Madhyamiké vik) and X. 95.10 and 17. Ayus is mentioned 
as thename of fire in JI. 31.11, 1.147.1, and X. 20.7. Intwo 
contexts, however, the word ‘ Ayus” occurs along with Urvasi 
(IV. 2.18 and IV. 41.19). 


It is well-known that RV. X.95 gives the kernel of the 
Pururavas-Urvasi legend, and here the two figure as interlocutors.® 
The vague manner of the story related therein, with the need to 
supply the details for a full understanding of the story presupposes 
the popularity of the story even in that remote past. We find here 
a disappointed: Purdravas whose requcst to his enciente beloved to 
come back to him isturned down by her with resolute indifference. 
The several details of the legend presupposed in the Rg Veda 
could only be vaguely gathered.‘ 


The Yajurvedic Samhitaés of the Taittariya,’ Kathaka," 
Maitrayani® and Vajasaneyi '° refer to the formulae of producing 
fire by ‘manthana’ with the help of fire-sticks as ‘Urvagi asi’, 
‘Pururava asi’ and ‘Ayurasi’. Of these, the Maitrayani Samhita i in 
one of the references (1.6.12). makes clear the symbolic repre- 
sentation. 


smiTfaaamhs gaa al te saghafaegsr Val aem argqcwaa | 
By this time, the word ‘Urvas'i’ which was previously used as 


an adjective in a general way '' has come to mean ‘a celestial 
nymph’ and in the above reference in the Maitrayani Samhita, we 


ae ee 


4, aafat Przaatlieseay faea SEY aat: RV. IV. i. 2°18; AV. Ill. 
iii. 23. —‘** They both illumined the wideness of mortals’* (Aurobindo). 
5. wea ofa aieaafataraireq | 


gala qeqa mes slaara | alas: Ui Brhaddevata, VII. 147. See also 
‘Mysterium und mimus im Rg Veda’, von Schroeder, 234ff. 
6. ‘Studies in Vedic Interpretation ’, A.B. Purani, 164ff. Also ‘ Intro- 


duction to the Vikramorvasiya, H. D. Velankar, Sahitya Akademi, 
p. XXXVIII 


7. 3.7.&, VI. 3.5,3; also the Vedartha Prakisa thereon. 
8. IX. 10. 

9. I. 2.7., I. 6.12 and II. 9.5. 

10. V.2. Also Mahidhara’s commentary thereon. 

11, Nirukta. V. 13., X. 46., XI. 35, 36, and 48. 
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see a definite proof of Pururavas as the son of [la (Id), who got 
Urvaéi as his queen and through her obtained tbe son Ayus. 


Amogst the later texts, the Satapatha Br&hmana’™ and 
Katyayana Srauta sutra'* refer to the same formulae as mentioned 
above. According to all the above-mentioned ritual texts, 
Urvagi and Puriiravas are respectively the lower and upper fire- 
sticks and Ayus is the fire created thereby. 


The Satapatha Br&hmana deserves special notice for its 
explanation of the contexts of the story as well as the identifica- 
tion of the characters mentioned in the ritualistic formulae to 
create fire by friction with those in the Rg Vedic legend. The 
Brahmana, for the first time, refers to the conditions stipulated to 
the king by Urvasi before her agreeing to come tothe mortal 
world. 


saat gia: getqaas aaa a alarcaataa freq met Aaaa 
quta garcaiat et a aaa at eq cat ae cade a a: etorrgaat efe | 


On the acceptance of Purtiravas of the conditions of Urvasi, 
she spends sometime with him. Now, circumstances are so 
contrived by the celestialsthat Puraravas is forced to violate the 
conditions and she goes back to her celestial abode. Puriravas 
wanders over all possible places in the world frantically when at 
last he finds her at Kuruksetra. In this context, the Brahmana 
introduces the verses from the Rg Veda and towards the end of 
the legend, it effects an alteration in the Vedic version by repre- 
senting Urvasias agreeing to meet Puriravas on a single night, 
the next year. Urvasi, on the next occasion of meeting Purtravas, 
suggests to him to invoke the Gods for a way out of his difficulty, 
so that there could be a permanent union. And the solution to 
the problem is the king’s creation of fire with an ASvattha tree on 
which Sami plant has grown, worshipping the fire and conse- 
quently becoming a Gandharva. 


The Brhaddevata (VII. 140-7) gives in brief the love-episode 
of Pururavas and Urvasi and the novel feature of the version is 
the jealousy of Indra for the celestial Urvasi showering her love 
and affection onthe mortal king. Asa result, Indra sends his 
Vajrayudha endowed with Mayato disunite Pururavas and Urvaéi. 
The weapon does so accordingiy, when Pururavas roams about 
like a mad person and sees Urvasiin a lake along with five of 
her friends. The Brhaddevat& shows its accord with the Rg Vedic 
version in representing Urvagias a stern lady not conceding to the 


_—_ 


12. III. 1V. 1, 22 and V. 1-2; 
13, V. 22ff, 
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wishes of Puriiravas, and in its being, unlike the Satapatha, 
silent on the question of a re-union either on the terrestrial or the 
celestial level. 


The Vedarthadipika, Sadgurusisya’s commentary on the 
Sarvanukramani, while explaining the relevant portion in the 
tenth mandala of the Rg Veda pertaining to the Puriravas- 
Urvasi legend, also represents Urvas‘i, unconciliatory to the 
requests of her mortal lover. But this attitude of the divine 
Urvasi is explained by the introduction of acurse on her by 
Mitra-Varuna, as a result of which she had to go to the terrestrial 
region. In the latter place she falls in love with Purtravas, son of 
Ila and ruler of Pratisthana and stays with him for four years on 
two conditions, that her rams are to. be always by her side and 
that she should not see him nude. But the agreement is trans- 
gressed whence Urvasi goes back to her divine abode. When 
Urvasi is relieved of the curse of Mitra-Varuna, she coldly 
repudiates Purtravas. The version of Sadgurusisya’s Vedarthadi- 
pika is noteworthy not only for the two conditions of Urvas'i to 
Pururavas; which are given verbatim in all later versions, and the 
curse-incident resulting inthe descent of Urvasi to the mortal 
world, but also for giving details regarding the parentage of 
Puriiravas. 


By the time of the epics, the love of Puriravas and Urvas’i, 
their separation after some time owing to some reason, and’ the 
birth of a son become well-known. The correlation of the narra- 
tive with the creation of fire_in a particular manner was also 
known. The Ramayana refers to the anecdote on two Occasions 
(Aranya. 48.18 '* and Uttara. 56. 12-29). The former reference 
gives a novel trend in the Purtiravas-Urvasi story in the context 
of Ravana frightening Sita. 


yareaiy fe at ale qarag afasafa | 
aiaifecda gecqaqaall i 


While there is no doubt of Urvasi becoming remorse-stricken 
for her conduct towards Purtravas, commentators are at variance 
in explaining the words here @@@alfagal. The commentary Tilaka's 
takes it in the literal sense, while the Govindarajiya™ understand® 


a 


14. Iam thankful to my Professor Dr. V. Raghavan for drawing my 
attention to this referencein the Ramayana that gives a unique 
version of the Purtiravas-Urvasi legend. 


15. Taal gecad awtafuea aur qanng vas guitg sfear | 
16. Taal fae cqaada qeiad say face qaianda gaeacamaiq qhaforat 
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it figuratively. Though both the Rimayana-commentators refer to 
the above detail in the Purtravas-Urvasi legend as having been 
mentioned in the Puranas, we have not been able to trace the 
Puranic source. In the present state of our knowledge we cannot lay 
our hands on any source that repesents Urvasi, as repudiating the 
voluntary advances of Pururavas in the first instance, and later on 
remorsefully aceepting him. 


The same epic, in the second reference in the Uttara kanda, 
points.out how Urvasi, the parama apsaras was loved by both 
Varuna and Mitra and how the latter cursed her to suffer life in 
the mortal world. 


qaeq Gat Uae: Srfkres; GST: | 
aI Bea a a vat afasate i 


The Mahabharata (Adiparvan. 63 and 69) refers to an arrogant 
Paruravas who fought withthe brahmins and was consequently 
cursed by the sages; it also ascribes to him the bringing of the 
three-fold fires for sacrificial purposes along with Urvagi.‘" 


A number of Puranas recount the legend, the general trend of 
which is in accordance with that of the S‘'atapatha Brahmana. 
The following are the Puranas that narrate the Puraravas—Urvasi 
story :— 


Visnu, IV. 6. 34-94 Agni, 274, 12-14. 

Vayu, Uttarardha, XXIX. 1-45  Brahminda, III. 66. 1-19, 
Bhagavata, IX. 14-47 Bhavisyottara."* 

Padma, Srstikhanda, 12. 62-86. Matsya, XXIV. 10-32. 
Harivam§a. [. XXVI. 13-49. Visnudharmottara, I. 


129-137 (Chaps). 
Devi Bhagavata, I. 13. 7-33. Skanda, Vaisnavakhanda, 
Chap. 7; Brahma, Chap. 28 


17. faxeag fang ame dtafeaa: gecar: | 
gat a a fanat wn-qearaaialy | 
* & « we 
a fe a-adatseriqaza afket feu | 
anfaaia ferasdeamafefeaifer 1) 
18. Aataemaet efi * = * x — sagardl gaan aa: 79: 
ggaqaal * * * aeat geradq qanelaaa gfa afarat- 
Ocgcerar wa | Cp. 104, Raiganitiiva’s Com. dn the Vikydmcrvaye). 
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Of the above Puranas, the Padma, Matsya and Visnudhar- 
mottara narrate the story ina manner that bears some affinities 
with the dramatic version of Kalidasa; the other Puranas do not 
give any additional or divergent detail. The dates of both the 
Puranas and Kalidasa being controversial, it is well nigh impos- 
sible to point out specifically the indebtor and the indebted. 
Added to it is the confusion created by the many later intepola- 
tions in the Puranas.'® 


Of the three Puranas mentioned above, the verses narrating 
the story in the Padma and Matsya Pur&nas are verbatim the same, 
except for three additional verses found in the former. A 
prominent feature of the account in the two Puranas, however, is 
the representation of Urvasi ina better light by ‘eliminating the 
conditions stipulated by her for associating herself with Puru- 
ravas. The dance-drama entitled Laksmi-svayamvara, the error 
in dialogue committed by Urvasi and the curse of Bharata result 
in her descent to the mortal world. Asa reason for the King’s 
sufferings in the form of separation from Urvasi is also mentioned 
the imprecation of Kama and Artha on the king, who shows a 
marked preference to Dharma when all the three visit him simulta- 
neously. The introduction of these two major motives as also 
some minor incidents that are similar*® to Kalidasa’s dramatic 
version, give the older prosaic Brahmana version a new setting 
and appearance. 


The Visnudharmottara has the uniquenees of giving the 
longest and most detailed amongst the accounts in the Puradgas 
dealing with the Pururavas-Urvas'i legend. The story that is 
narrated therein in seven chapters (130-137), is a medley of the 
Braéhmana version and the incidents described in K&lidasa’s play. 
Thus, according to the former, the conditions put forward by 
Urvasi to Pururavas are mentioned, with this difference, that the 
apsaras acts here, not of her own accord, but at the instance of 
Narada and the conditions are stipulated by her through Rambha. 
The motif of curse is naturally omitted. Urvas'i, of her own 
accord, comes down to the mortal world along with Rambha 
having taken a fancy for the king on hearing about his noble 
qualities. There are many parallellisms between the Purana and 
Kaliddsa’s play from the incident of Urvas'i’s descent to the 
terrestrial regions till Pururavas goes in search of her, not only in 


a oe’ 


19. Vide Dr. V. Raghavan, ‘Gleanings from the Matsya Pursna’, Vol. I. 
No. 1°80 ff and Vol. III. No. 2. 321ff, of the Half-yearly Bulletin 
‘Purana ’, for the varied contents of the Purdna and parallellisms 
with other texts and Kavyas. The first article gives exhaustive 
2 eh to prove tho acquaintance of the Purina text with 

a110asa. 


20. Dr. V. Raghaven op. cit. p. 85. 
3 
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ideas and incidents but also in expression. It can be noticed here, 
that this Purana is the only text other than that ofthe Vikra. 
morvasgiya to refer toa friend of Puruavas in whom the latter 
confides his love. The incidents of Urvasi along with Rambhi 
overhearing the king’s confessions of love to his friend ‘from 
behind the veil of invisibility, the prior entry of Rambha who 
informs the king of her friend’s love to him followed by Urvasi,” 
Pururavas taking her by the hand * and his enjoying himself in 
her company in disregard to his kingly duties which he had rele- 
gated to his ministers**, bear very close resemblance with those in 
the play. The differences between the play and the Purana lie 
only in the replacing of Rambha by Citralekha, and the descrip- 
tion of a single meeting of the hero and the heroine instead of 
the two in the play. 


Proceeding further, the story in the Visnudharmottara Purana 
goes to the Brahmana version and the arrangement of things by 
the Gandharvas in such a manner that Purtravas is forced to 
transgress the principles of conduct laid down by Urvas'i whence 
she proceeds to her ethereal home. But again, the major part 
of the 135th chapter that depicts the demented king with requests 
to the bird and animal kingdom is an exact replica of what we 
have in the lVth act of the play. The following few verses, out 
of the many in the Purina, clearly reveal their verbal similarities 
with those in the play: 


saat cfaat aad afe safes exqaiy | 
aqaaren fag: ate val aa u 

tui way & fara 2d faragaraqce | 
aeania 7 AWeTal Gea gedl_ aa 


-_—-., ec 
a 


21. Waa AVR J al aUAMATsT 1 

Aisa qUaered Ta at Tears: t) 133-43. 
cf. sae—aag sag agi: | 

ust — grefz, 

aa aa faq qe taqig aqetya | (Vikramo°® HI. 16) 
22, qmalgia afgaigeaR daaaaq | 139-45. 

For a similar incident in the play, see the second act. 


23. PURI: & g afageEa WH aa aieafieqea: | (Ibid. 56) 
Cf. Citralekha’s remark in the Prelude to the IV Act: 


saat fea Catt aataamameay frafeasegt ater | 
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age aig WAY Tai Tae | 
saat sayeqa & fn aa aa 1 
TTt TarsaANy Tonal sey ae: | 
a wa aay say zat cagTz tt 


After this, chapters 136 and 137 revert to the Brahmana 
version with this difference that in the Pur&na, Puriravas gets 
from the celestials an agnisthali which he however neglects. In 
the end he gets a vimana that finally enables the king to reach 
heaven and be re-united with Urvasi eternally. 


The agreement of the Visnudharmottara version with the 
second, third and fourth acts of the play is too close to be missed. 
The legendary and theological nature of the Purfinas precluding 
the scope for poetic fancies and long-drawn out scenes of lyrical 
beauty, the depiction of the love-lorn Pururavas in the maddened 
condition seems to. be a misfit in the above Purana. The tenor of 
the episode in the Visnudharmottara being, in addition, a mix-up 
of the Br&hmana and Kalidasan versions, it may not be wrong to 
say that the portions in the Purana bearing affinity with the latter 
are later interpolations. 


In the post-Purana period, the version of the Kathasarits&- 
gara (III. 4.30) offers some minor differences. Urvasi sees 
Pururavas, a great devotee of Visnu in the Nandana forest. when 
they fall in love with each other. Visnu asks Indra, on behalf 
of his bhakta through Narada and accordingly Urvasi is given 
to the king. The slaughter of the demon Mayadhara by Purtravas 
necessitates the latter’s ascent to heaven and there witnessing a 
dance-performance of Rambhi, when he laughs at her lapse in 
acting. His laughter, as well as the arrogant reply that, due to 
his association with Urvas'i, he has a better knowledge of 
celestial dancing than even Tumburu, result in the sage cursing 
the king to be separated from Urvasi. Pururavas then propitiates 
Krsna at Badarikasrama and with His grace wins a permanent 
union with his beloved. 


The versions of the legend as handed down since the Kg- 
vedic age are at variance with each other and have received 
ingeneous interpretations at the hands of Eastern™* and 
Western scholars. As seen already, the Samhitas of the Yajurveda 
and their Brahmanas, followed also by the Pur&inas, correlate the 
legend with the creation of fire by friction.** While the earlier 
ritual texts represent the lower and upper fire-sticks as Urvasi 


a a — ——— — See a 


24a. D.D. Kosambi, ‘Urvasi and Puriiravas. JBBRAS, N.S. Vol. 27, 
Part I, pp. 1-30. 

24. Max Muller, ‘Essays in Language, Mythology and Religion, ' 
Vol. I. p. 40; Weber, ‘Indische Studien’. Vol. I. p. 197; Wilson 
‘Visnu Purana’, Vol. IV. pp. 10, 1. 
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and Purtravas, and Ayus as the fire created thereby, the Puranas 
attribute to Pururavas not only the origin of fire by friction but 
also its three-fold division in the Tretéyuga*®. In fact, the trend 
of the ritual interpretation has been so much emphasised that it 
has led some scholars evento doubt the romantic aspect of the 
legend.** No doubt, there were many current love-stories, 
showing the intensity of passion in the mortal-immortal connec- 
tions and their eventual break after a certain period, with or 
without any issue, and any one of these could have been taken up 
for ritualistic interpretation. But the literary and dramatic nature 
of the Rgvedic version, rich in suggestion, seems to have increased 
in popularity. Moreover, Pururavas is called in the Reveda 
(X. 95. 18) Aila, son of a, an epithet that is given elsewhere in 
the same text to Agni (IIT. 29. 3) and the latter God is identified 
in many instances with friction, the cause of its generation. a 
Again Ayus occurs in the Rgveda as a synonym of fire and in the 
same text there are two references where Urvasi and Ayus are 
mentioned together. 


Another trend of interpretation®® of the Pururavas-Urvasi 
legend somewhat connected with the above is the use of the word 
Ayus not only in the general sense of fire but also specifically to 
indicate the lower sacrificial fire (Upara Ayus) and the higher 
heavenly fire (Upama Ayus). With a little stretch of this idea, it is 
said that Pururavas is the loud-roaring thunder (which is quite in 
keeping with the etymological sense of the word Puru-rava), 
Urvasi is the rain-bearing cloud’ (the Apsarases being supposed 


25. Bhagavata IX. 14 ascribes to Purdravas the three-fold division of 
the Vedas also in the beginning of the Treta age. 


US UF GU Aq: 914: GaaeaT: | 
Rat aCe aq: valsfaaet ca 7 
Getaa Usdleral FaTaS ZW | 
afin saa até treat aeaqufyars 1 


26. M. Bloomfield, ‘The myth of Purdiravas, Urvasi and Ayus’, JAOS 
XX. p. 182. 


27. Muir, * Original Sanskrit Texts’, Vol. V. p. 208 ; von-Schroeder, 
‘Mysterium um Mimus im Rgveda‘, p. 238; H. Oldenberg, ‘ Die 
Religion des Veda’, p. 126 and 126fn. 


M. Bloomfield, Op. cit. p. 183. 


Towards the close of the IVth act, Puriiravas conveys his wish to 
Urvasi that she may take him to Pratisthina fromthe Gandha- 
madana regions on a new cloud converted to a balloon. 


afedt Qanaa fanaat aq at waa aah caga | 


S & 
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to have arisen from water) and Ayus, the fire of lightning born of 
them. .. 


The sun is another deity that is associated with Pururavas 
and his legend. Even in the Reveda (X. 95.17), Pururavas is 


¢ 

called by the name Vasistha (3a ftarai waar Parga Reraiegaarl afag:) 
which is also an epithet of the sun. The identification of Purt- 
ravas with the sun does does not stop there ; the whole Pururavas- 
Urvasi legend has been taken asa parable of Nature. Some 

consider the anecdote as representing the correlation of sun and 
dawn. Yet others*' hold that Pururavas is the sun and Urvasi, 
the morning mist which vanishes even as the sun gains heat, 
attracted and yet dissipated by his beams. The-tragicalk colouring 
in some versions of the love between Purdravas and Urvasi is in a 


way explained by this symbolism. 


That myth.and allegory have had their influence on 
the Puraravas-Urva$i legend of the Vedic and _post-Vedic 
literature may be accepted. It is common knowledge also 
that there is practically no phenomenon that is impossible of 
being represented symbolically. Even the Vikramorvasiya of 
Kalidasa, the magical touch of whose genius has elevated the 
story to an immortal height, has not escaped allegorisation, The 
addition of the name Vikrama, instead of the well-known Purt- 
ravas in the title of the play, as also the occurrence of that word 
in the course of the play, have given rise not only to the specula- 
tion about the probable patron of the pcet, but also to the play 
being considerd a historical allegory.” 


Kilidasa, with a keen aesthetic sense coupled with clarity of 
expression, does not shroud his story with the above-mentioned 
mythical allusions. But with his knowledge of the sacred and 
legendary lore, Kalidisa must have been acquainted with the 
many versions of the story from the Rgvedic age. No doubt he 
took from his predecessors not only the outline of the story with 
the well-known details regarding the ancestry of Puriiravas and 
Urvas'i but also some more incidents of secondary importance, in 
order to develop the plot of the play. As already pointed out, the 
Matsya, Padma and Visnudharmottara versions of the Purtravas- 


_——. 


30. Max Muller, Ibid. 405ff ; Macdonell, *Vedic Mythology’, pp. 135-6; 
B.G. Tilak. ‘The Arctic home of the Vedas ’. p. 241. 


31. Dowson, ‘Classical Mythological Dictionary’, p. 249.; W. D. 
Mundro. ‘Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes,” p. 73. 


32. Eg. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, ‘ General [ntroduction to the Sahitya 
Akademi publication of the works of Kalidasa,’ p. IV. fn. 2. 
Ujjain.” play is said to allegorize the Saka invasion (Kesin) of 
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Urvasi legend bear some resemblance with the Kalidasan 
version. Of these three Puranas, the acquaintance of the Matsya 
Purana text with Kaliddsa’s works has been already pointed out 
by Dr. Raghavan. And as faras the Purtiravas-Urvasi legend 
is considered, the text of the Padma Purina is a verbatim repro- 
duction of that of the Matsya, except for three additional verses 
found in the former. It naturally follows that if the version in 
the Matsya bears the impress of Kalidisa’s Vikramorvas‘iya, the 
same holds good for the Padma Purina version also. That the 
Visnudharmottara version closely resembling KAlidisa’s play must 
have been a later interpolation was seen already.** It is therefore 
to the credit of Kalidisa that he has taken the bare skeleton of 
the Purdravas-Urvas'i legend and adapted it to the requirements and 
conventions of the stage and his own aesthetic inclinations. The 
touch of Kalidasa’s genius has given a new Shape and a new 
motivation to the play. The dictum of Aristotle** that an artist 
‘‘ ought to show invention of his own accord and skilfully handle 


the traditional material’’ is true of the Vikromarvasiya of 
Kalidasa. 


The leading idea of Kalidasa’s play is the depiction of not 
only the passionate love between lovers, here a mortal and an 
immortal, but also the true type of love that unites soul with 
soul in a manner never to be separated. There is of course no 
purgation of the dross, of passion in the present play in the 
same manner as in the S&kuntala; the very name and character 
of the heroine Urvasi precludes such a possibility. But it is 
to the credit of Kalidasa that he has shown in the play 
that a steady glow of bliss can arise even out of the gust 
of passion, when it is re-won in a higher and holier mood. 
In other words, passion if linked to the graces and 
sanctities of domestic life culminating inthe birth ofa child, 
meets with divine approval and becomes a life-giving principle, 
(the word Ayus becomes significant in this respect). No doubt 
Ayus figures as prominently as Puriravas and Urvasi in the Vedic 
and ritualistic texts, being represented symbolically as the fire 
generated by the forceful rubbing of the fire-sticks. We cannot 
however say for certain if the importance given to Ayus has any 
connection with Kalidadsa’s Ayus in the play. Nevertheless K4li- 
dasa’s representation of Pururavas and Urvasii ina better light 
and the love between them on a higher plane than inthe earlier 
legends is quite evident from the characters and incidents in the 
drama. Some of them are drawn from earlier sources but modified 


to suit the poet’s taste and the exigencies of stage, and others, 
newly created by the poet. 


mee ewe +e 


34. Poetics, Ibid. XIV. 5-6. 
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Puriiravas : 


The first task of Kalidasa is to make Purdravas a fitting lover 
for Urvas'i, and so make us feel on no occasion the unsuitability 
of Pururavas for the hand of the divine beauty. Of the three 
dramas of the poet it is only in the Vikramorvasiya that the 
prowess of the hero motivates the falling in love of the heroine. 
Urvas'i thanks her good stars for her mishap with the demon 


Keéin that resulted in her rescue by Purtravas (373d GB @Waaz~ 
WEAN-) Act I. Rightly does the king elicit the admiration of 
Citralekha also (4 A201) agRatMgaraasta UAfI Fetqal— did). 
There are other Occasions too where heis referred to as the 
war-time ally of Indra. 

sqkacaquat agagish aqueleraagaaaiara aaa fraadenge 
fratsafe 1 (Act I). 

aeterafs aaa wmagqea usd: faaq aroltay | (Act IV). 


Raseieyafraee: guacaagt wal) vate aiqehta: aera: | 
(Act LV). 


The encounter of Purtravas with the asuras to help the devas 
is already referred to in the RV. X. 95.7. (ag aea geval wnaray- 
weeqemia %4;) and in the Visnudharmottara (130. 1-4). The 


Kathasaritsagara (I11..3.16) also refers to a similar incident. 
Use! deals sagea afsor | 
VeasaaE ast as GSAT: 1 


Kalidasa describes him asa great king moving freely between 
heaven and earth. 


aerdy aaigtaged sary feat deat | (by suggestion) 

and 
AQUIAUA Fa a grad afacfea uy (Act. I). 
The Mahabharata, Adi parva, 63 (walgtqaeatdalgacasagigg:) 


and the Kathisaritsagara (ayzqydta Messe qeaisfagar afs: ) 


also echo similar ideas. Of his many personal traits, speci 
ech ; ial 
mention is made in the legends of his munificence. Ve 


RV. I. 31. 4. 
MAH ATT TY TATA: TET ger gaat: | 
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Visnudharmottara 130.16. 


ala ana a afta faz | 
Vignu Purana, IV. 6. 


gacareafaaraatats asad | 


We find the same traits of Pururavas referred to by himself ina 
mood of self-exaltation in the play (IV. 25). 


usqisarysaa waa aa aacafag | 


But neither in the sources nor in the play is there any episode 
connected with the ‘dana’ of the king. 


In the drama, there is a reference in the beginning to Puri- 
ravas returning from Suryopasthina ** when he hears the cry of 
the friends of Urvas’i to release her from the clutches of Kesin. 
The Matsya refers to Pururavas following the sun in his southward 
journey when on the way he sees Urvasi being waylaid by 
Kesin. 

BUA TY shroneacafeorr | 
AAAS PSTAM ATT ATAANET I 


It can also be noted that the above verse is given in the 
Padma Pur&na also in the very same context, but with the substitu- 
tion of ‘S'akrena’ for ‘Arkena’, in which case the verse in question 
loses its force and significance. Itis not definite from the play 
what sort of worship Kalidasa had in his mind when he assigned 
the service of waiting upon the sun to Purdravas. The woeful cry 
of the celestials for a person who could freely move in the 
heavenly regions to relieve their suffering at that juncture and 
the immediate stepping in of Purgravas with the introduction that 
he had just then returned from Suryopasthina, probably indicates 
only the fact of himself being a fit person to come to their rescue. 
Another probable explanation can be that the Suryopasth&na 
refers to the king’s periodic tendering of homage to his ancestor, 
the sun; for tradition connects the sun with Pururavas as the 
latter’s maternal great grand-father. Kalidasa also shows his 


accord with the above tradition in his play (qafaaadl aa 
maraehaaaal IV. 19). 


The maddened condition of Purtravas separated from his 
beloved is referred to in all the versions noticed above.** Kélidsaa 


eee ee ee -— 


35. The Bhagavata (XII. 11.42) in the course of enumerating persons 
attending on the sun in the twelve months of the year by turas 
refers to a certain Ayus for the month of pusya. 


36. Brhaddevata, VII. 14; qaeaal lacy @atenaaease: | 
Bhagavata 1X. 14: diwel fags: wlraraqat-aaazadie | 
Vedart hadipikd on RV. X. 95: aa seaeagion feegeatfirreca: | 
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has devoted one whole act for the depiction of Pururavas in his 
‘Upmatta avastha’, But the repeated statements by Kalidasa of 
the king’s lineal descent from Soma and Budha, make clear the 
fact that the dramatist thereby shows the king’s. inheritance 
of emotion and eloquence from his planet ancestors, However, 
in the play, there is more emphasis on the, king’s associa- 
tion with Candra, the paternal grand-father, rather than, Budha, 
his father. Even the car of Purtravas is given to him by Candra 


and bears the flag-mark of the deer-—9 safsagitantaae a USe: 
gaze wit twa (Act I), on which Ranganatha (p. 15) says- 
ata WHT TE: | Wea TeaNea eierawerals Fear | 


In the third act of the play, prominence is given to this 
grand-father of Purdravas, to whom both the king and queen 
Auginari offer their respectful worship. Even the light-hearted 


Vidagaka offers the. pertinent remark-a aguegaiaaata ¢ 


fiamearsqaara: It is-perhaps to bring out the emotional and poe» 
tical qualities of Purtiravas and the maddened frenzy he gets into 
that Kalidasa emphasises his lunar descent. The poetical flourish 
of the king is seen no! only in moments of love and passion but also 
In a tense situation like the carrying away of the precious gem by 
the vulture. Here we see the king not resorting to any practical 
action immediately but giving vent to his imagination. Rightly 
does Aurobindo” remark that Pururavas ‘cannot see any natural 
object or feel any simple emotion without bathing it in the 
brilliant tones of his imagination and expressing it in regal 
poetry.” The mind of Puryravas is thus more active than the 
other K&lidisan heroes and hence it is that it becomes unbalanced 
by the shock of separation, and the unequalled IVth act of the 
play is the natural outcome of the agitation of the poetic mind of 


Purgravas. In Puriiravas. Kalida hades 
eedonel Gil ub Geacca sen has presented the poetio mind, 


Urvast : 


tera Urea ofthe erie egends, he eon ts, seaman 
\ earlier legends. The extraordinari} fall 
ipa courtesan, the delicate yet powerful Seapor or aan 
ike Si enaich nie Mitek ap and the chief one in the bevy ‘of 
ee u -OUrl, Zives ample sco ¥ 

rib aa chaise pictures of her. Her cass epee ei a 
als ie sieaay as also her putting to shame the other cel st 
y mentioned in the Puranic legends** Kalidasa 

I lee neclitienereenel i. : as 
‘Wort 2c. so ae... 
37. ‘Kaliddsa (Second-Series), p. $3 


if é 
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also refers to the above facts of her birth and eterna) 
youthfulness.” 


Urvasi is no doubt a divine hetaera, endowed with all 
celestial qualities. Inthe play also, there are many evidences to 
show her divinity. Her divine insight, the veil of Tiraskarini and her 
mystical prabhava‘® mark her off from the mortals. Introducing 
a new detail, Kalidisa endows Urvasi and Citralekha with the 
Sikhabandhana Vidya’ taught to them by Brhaspati to be proof 
against the Asuras. All these divine qualities are quite in keeping 
with the conception of Urvasi in the earlier legends. 


The super-human characteristics of Urvasi are fully exploited 
by Kalid&sa to add a unique charm to her personality. Though 
apparently a Svairini, she is yet subordinated to Indra, whose 
orders she can never transgress. The modification of Bharata’s 
curse by Indra in the play not only shows his dominant influence 
on Urvaési but also indicates the shallowness of the love of 
immortal courtesans towards their mortal lovers. The birth of 
children to such couples is followed by immediate separation.” 
As evident in the play, Pururavas himself is conscious of the 
temporary stay of such courtesans and Indra’s stern command 
over them. 


afta vaenthyerrarraftaedt | Act. IT. 
a f gaafaqta eqarcafsar 
sarafa awae snaa fas ag: uv V. 17. 


Even the heroine’s closest companion, Citralekha, utters a 


note of warning to the king-a724 4 farad) cate aeansa aa qacda 
#aeqq | (Act. III). The Vidisaka also remarks pertinently on the 
fickleness and mysterious conduct of the celestials. feefarit 
aavadl sdeft aaal attinat gga aafaear GS fardaafe ¢ (Act. I) 
al qairagq alqdaa fesag dqaagi saraqaifa aiat afeaifa |... 


—- 


39. 1.4, 1.16, III.15 and many other places. In Act IV also the sage 
who prompis Pururavas to take the Sangamaniya jewel is identified with the 


sage Narayana by Katayavema (p.94)—aaTqaaid aaalAfa:, aq away 
ghee Gas: 1 In 1-18 (Qa AAT A .........frg: 9% ATAgeqa al) Kilidasa 
identifies the sage Narayana with the Lord Narayaia. 


49. Vispudharmottara, 133.5: aiqegaudt 3 aaaaageqy | 


41. Vide Pandit’s ed. of the Vikramorvasiya (pp. 50-51), where the 
details of the Vidya from the VrddhavamakeSvaratantra are given. 


42. P. 240, Mysterium und Mimus im Rg Veda, Schroeder. 
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@ tacgenrfa aefaeria ? (Act. V). And very aptly is Urvafsi 
compared to the unsteady lighting.“ 


In her love-affairs with Pururavas she is quite forward and 
sentimental as is to be expected of such a character. Her bold 
expressions of love and essentially feminine traits are quite evident 
on many occasions in the play and in her love towards the king 
she advances to such an extent that she cannot brook him staring 
at a Vidyadhara girl; nay, she even hides her own son for fear 
of separation from him. This is the type of Urvasi that is presen- 
ted in the Vedic and post-Vedic sources. 


Over and above her celestial] nature, Kélidésa has endowed 
her with many lovely human traits that give an added charm. 
Kalidasa has shown in the play that even passion as exhibited by 
Purtravas and Urvaéi in the first three acts can be purified and 
ennobled by the sufferings of separation and the bonds 
of domesticity. It can be noted in this connection that in the 
whole play Urvasi never calls Purtiravas as Aryaputra, nor is 
she addressed by the king as Devi,** which title is given only to 
AuSinari. It is only towards the end of the play that Narada 
who now arrives calls Purdravas and Urvasii ‘avirahitau dampat?’ 
and refers to the latter as sahadharmacarini. 


The most prominent -trait in Urvag1 of the play is her 
constancy to Puriravas—e¢ wg «fy aeunatadt) a4 a7 satraagqeit 
Rafacafe | (II Act); firsast usft: 1 + gagea Pratting aatfey | 
(/bid); afa gaafargren at: 1 (IV Act.) 


a ee a ee 


4. aq 94a FeufMezad qalfgawat | (Act 1) 
aTehraqann fagitsar + ata |) (Act IV) 
In RV. X.95. 10 also, Urvas7 while descending to the mortal world 


is compared to lightning —fagay qi qqe 
val afaatatet 
Bleqy | _ 


a 
seeeeete ee 
—_—,_ 


44. InRV. X. 9§, 1, Puriiravas calls her his wife: 83 m3 TTT 
faB 1 Ibid. 12 calls them the couple. 
16, 18, 23), the Visnu (IV. 6), 
refer to Urvagi as Devi, 


The Bhagavata (IX. 14, 
and the Visnudharmottara (134,1-9) 


‘ The Ramayana (uttara $6.25 
Puriiravas as the husband of Urvagi: TAYAINS 2) refers to 
arasaier | VAMUSS 88 a 3 vat 
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Her essentially feminine nature of knowing the heart of her 
lover in advance, overhearing the conversation of the king and 
the Vidiisaka, her not making use of her divine sight lest she may 
find out something undesirable, her diffidence within herself and 
her restlessness before the meeting with. Pururavas are all 
lovable human" characteristics. Similar is her appreciation of 
the dignity and demeanour of Aus‘inari. The humanising“* of the 
immortal Urvasi is effected in a very charming manner by 
Kalid&sa. In fact, the blending of the human and superhuman 
traits in Kalidasa’s Urvas’i is very aptly brought out by the 
comparison of Urvasi with the Ganges** that flows both in the 
celestial and terrestrial spheres. 


Ayus: 


As seen already, Ayus as the name of fire occurs even in the 
Reveda. The ritual texts identify Ayus, a synonym of fire, with 
the son of Purtiravas and Urvasi. There have been controversies 
whether he was born in the earth or heaven, and whether he was 
taken care of by Urvasi or Pururavas. In the RV. X. 95. 12, 
Pururavas expresses his concern as to when it would be possible 
for him to see his son. 


In the Rgvedic version the reason for the separation of 
Pururavas and Urvafi is not made clear though the Satapatha 
Br&hmana has introduced the conditions stipulated by Urvasi, 
and Pururavas transgressing them. According to the Kathaka, 
(9. 10) however, the mere reason of Urvasi becoming pregnant 
was a sufficient reason for her leaving Pururavas. KA&lidasa has 
created a similar situation by the introduction of Indra’s modi- 
fication of Bharata’s curse and the consequent cancellation of 
the permanent union of Pururavas and Urvafi in the last act. 
The drama also tends to be almost tragical as in the earlier 
versions. The conventions of Sanskrit drama not permitting such 


$A A a : 


45. That she had a changed form during her association with Purdravas 
is clear even from RV. X. 95.16, though the definite form that she took is not 


known: afgeqiat ardeqad ustzaiqaae: | cf. Natya Sastra, G.O.S 
ed., Vol. III, XXII. 328: gal maqdatay feeqiat afeat aaa | 
qa eat: Teqe | aay wget: o 


46. cf. Citralekha's remarks, sacqta sfaaifa, fe aiqed fxessad 
etc. 


47. aH Ve:gaasgy negate wae (Act. 1) 
ane qeeea agai swat faa (Act. 1) 
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a conclusion, Narada enters and blesses the couple with 


permanent union. 


Kalidasa kreps back till the end the incidents of the birth 
and erowth of Asus. and even towards the close of the play, he 
refers to these incidents rather ambiguously. But that he is born 
in the mortal world, and was given a training befitting a Ksatriya 
warrior in the hermitage of Cyavana are clear from the play. The 
depiction of Ayus asa delightful young boy, is entirely due to 
Kalid§sa. The Sangamanfya jewel invented by Kalid&sa, true 
to its name, re-unites not only Pururavas and Urva$i in the first 
instance in the Gandhamadana region, but later in Pratisthana, 
the couple and their son Ayus. The investing of human traits 
and making Avus an instrument for effecting the permanent union 
of vi and Pururavas in domestic love is an achievement of 

Slidasa. 


Apart from ‘the “above-mentioned characters, K&lidésa has 
developed those of the celestial friends of Urvasi. who are 
casually referred to inthe earlier legends.“* The Matsya and 
Padma refer to Urvasi and Citralekh&é being carried by KeSin, 
and the Visnudharmottara refers to Rambha helping Urvasi in her 
love-affair with the king. Amongst the friends of Urvasi in the 
play Citralekha is prominently developed by Kalidésa,*’ on the 
basis of bare references in legends, as a delightful mischievous 
comoanion. Her playful pranks and effective pithy remarks create 
some gentle and pleasing humour..in the Vikramorvasiya 
Amongst the minor characters, Narada is mentioned in the 
MS is tabeas  oyey eg . Kathasaritsagara; in the play he is 

C ed in the first an al i 
bring tnd ataace last acts, the main purpose being to 


Incidents : 


(i) Kegin-episode: Kalidisa starts 
wai ase } the i 
captivating Manner, in the background of the coldoar we nas 


48. Brhaddevatd, VIT. 144: aahfiniipeniz, cafe: qugs} 
Vedarthadipikd on RV. X. 95: faarzalacagt fiz. agiaaaeqe ray. . pita 
dharmottara, chaps. 130 to 133, refer to Rambha ~ a dicey ‘ies at 
esi Matsya, XXIV and Padma XII mention Citralekha: faq 
Qt 4eRT Paaseiagagiq ; Kathasaritsagara, IM. 3. ayy % 
aa Vataarqaq | | — 


49. Kalidasa assi 

gns to her in the pl: 

the sum ¢ play the attend: : 

ohtnvaa Nap pt deviates from the Patiec: edie abr 
. Safasc j % , 

Rambhd, and according to nD pena in the hot season are Menaka sad 


XII, 11. 32-47 and Sridhara thereogy” Menaké and Sahajanya (Bhagavata, 
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mountains glistening in the sunlight. And most appropriately 
enough does K&alid&sa introduce in this atmosphere, the incidents 
of Pururavas returning after his Suryopasthina, meeting the 
friends of Urvagi on the way and hearing from them about Kef$in’s 
attack of Urvasii on her return from Kubera’s plac:. The 
above facts as well as that of Purd-avas releasing the Apsaras 
from the clutches of Kesin and his killing the demons with ‘he 
Vayavyastra are all found in the Matsya and Padma Puranas. But 
the Purdénas introduce the above incidents after the marriage of 
Pururavas and Urvasi whence they lose all charm and serve no 
specific purpose. Kalidasa’s adaptive genius is evident in making 
these incidents the bija for the love at first sight between the hero 
and the heroine. There is thus not only the furnishing of a strong 
motive for the love of the peerless hetaera for the chivalrous, 
heroic mortal, but also the making of the title of the play signi- 
ficant. Urvasi’s attraction for the king who is ‘ abhayapradayi’, 
‘apannanukampi’ and ‘ Mahendra-sadrs‘anubhava-rajarsi ’ becomes 
quite natural in the fitting romantic background. 


(ii) The curse-motive ; Similar is Kalid&sa’s introduction 
of the curse resulting in Urvasi’s descent tothe mortal world. 
No doubt, there are other earlier sources that deal with the motive 
of curse on Urvasi or Pururavas, or both. The Vedarthadipika, 
the earliest to use this motive, refers to the curse on Urvasi by 
Mitra and Varuna. 


Fira aguaatat atte ser ataatty | 


at waaedl aigeratva acai aft <u 


The Ramayana (Uttara, 56.24) and the Bhagavata (IX. 41.6) 
also echo the same idea. The Matsya and Padma Puranas refer 
to both Purtravas and Urvasi being cursed, the former by Kama 
and Artha for his showing preference to Dharma and the latter by 
Bharata for her forgetting the action taught to her, owing to the 
king’s presence in the divine assembly. The earlier curse on 
Pururavas states that he would meet with self-destruction due to 
his greed and that he would wander in the Gandhamadana 
regions in a demented state. 


Mageda smataearg za afe 1 
MNT Aareg areata fa 1) 
Siansenge agteaial afar azqaizz | 
Suvaantua faarnzaetaan i 


Later on in the divine assembly, due to the error committed 
by Urvasi, both she and Puriravas are cursed. Thus the curse on 
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Pururavas on the second occasion seems to be redundant. = 
above discrepancies confirm the impress of Kalicdsa’s version 
the Puranas which have indescriminately used diverse sources. 


semteagat aia arta safaay | 
dangadl wat zat azeast 
aaa asgq aq sealeta Aaa | 

al getad ee Taal sladisa i 
faenaifaaa ad acqu araieay | 
Tag UT: Hie srgeT FAS tt 
qaqaingegifa sat gear afqeate | 
garg: Renae aaagafies fa i 


Moreover both the Puranas introduce the curse after the 
marriage of Urvasi with Purdravas and thereby they become un- 
interesting. The representation of these incidents in the drama is 
very skilful. They areso arranged by the dramatist that they 
enable UrvaSi to enjoy life with Pururavas in the mortal world, 
and hence are naturally introduced before her association with 
him. While the two Purénas make Bharata the composer of the 
play Laksmi-svayamvara, K&alidésa makes SarasvatY the composer 
and Bharata, the director and choreographer. Perhaps the poet 
wanted in this manner tocelebrate the unique ideal of the union of 
Lakgmi and Sarasvati, a union that is sung by him gloriously in 
the Bharatavakya of the play. Again in K4&lid&sa’s version, 
Pururavas is not present at the time of the enactment of the play, 
which fact makes the lapse on the part of Urvasi a natural one. 
While the Puranas make Urvafi forget all the instructions taught 


to her by Bharata, Kalidisa makes her commit a natural slip of 
the tongue. 


Indra’s modification of Bharata’s curse as given by Kalidasa 
sets the time-limit for Urvasi’s stay in the mortal world. Indra 
as her rightful master stipulates the period and manner of her 
life in the terrestrial region. The poet has thereby achieved three 
distinct purposes. First, it serves as a substitute for the not very 
decent conditions proposed by Urvas’i to Purtravas before her 
association with him, as is given in the many earlier versions. 
Secondly it serves as a pointer to indicate that the course of love 
between Purdravas and Urvaéi is not going to run smooth in spite 
of the magnanimous attitude of sacrifice on the part of Auéinari 
Thirdly, it gives the motif for the fifth Act. 


The depiction of Urvas'i's change intoac 


ae ree : | 
Kalidasa is very skilful and Significant. per as handled by 


The Puranic versions 
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ascribe the metamorphosis of Urvasi and the maddened condition 
of Pururavas to a curse, but in the play, they are the natural 
outcome of the passionate mental leanings of the hero and the 
heroine. Inthis connection, Kalidasa introduces the Kumara. 
vana®’ and the idea that women are forbidden entry intoit. In 
the present state of knowledge, it is not possible to state whether 
the above incidents are purely from the imigination of Kalidasa | 
or based on some traditional accounts.*'! In the absence of any | 
curse motif in the play, her going intothe prohibited forest conse- 
quent on her falling a prey to jealousy effects the change of the 
celestial lady into a creeper and this affects the passionate 
Pururavas so much thathe roams about madly bewailing in 
the Gandhamadana regions. The Sangamaniya jewel that is 
introduced at the close of the act to re-unite Pururavas and 
Urva$i serves the purpose of the final meeting of the parents 
with their son Ayus. Except forthe significance of the name 
Sangamaniya indicating union, nothing more is known about the 
sources of this motif introduced in the play. 


Places mentioned in the play: 


1. Pratisthana: Kalidasa refers to it as the capital of 
Pururavas, and as situate at the confluence of the Ganga and 
Yamuna. 


RI wate aqrayaaquary efeeqeteqa gaa 
anaes fraacnyd * * * II Act. 


qeray Haeia Savatetas | 1V Act. 


The following texts also refer to PratisthGna- 
Ramayana, Uttara, 56, 26. 


sfagia gerd qaaraaaay | 
Vedarthadipika on RV. X. 95. 


agaet 3 Wer sfagiagt ferry 
Brahmaaoda Purana, LI. 66. 21. 


50. Vide pp. 96-7, Proceedings and Transaction of A, I. O. C. 19h 
Session at Delhi (Dec. 1957) for the location of Kumdsavana. 

51. In this connection, my Professor Dr. V. Raghavan points out that 
the conception of Subrahmanya in North India asa celibate whose sight 
is prohibited: for ladies may be somewhat related to the episode of the 
Kumaravanea in Kalidasa which probibits the entry of ladies into that forest. 

The Mysore Archaeological Report for 1936 (p. 145) also gives 4 
peculiar tradition in connection with a Sanmukha temple on the Kumira- 
svdmi hill in Mysore. Women are not allowed to see the God and special 


precautions are taken by the temple authorities that no lady 1s fouad op tye 
Yoad opposite the temple at the time of offerigg worship to the God. 
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ard @ Greater svat aferdita: | 
® 2 * cs 
sat aga att afteret AE TaT: | 
Visnudharmottara, 130.21. 


qe safermrarftnfa sreftee arerereraer eat TMT | 
Harivaméa, X. 23, 24. 


ASAT MNAAT MT TEAM: | 
gaa: SICTATa afer safer i 
sat Meade sagt aaa: | 
qed a areqiata caret shredtaie: 0 


On the above Yloka, the commentator Nilakantha adds- 
ofaery TAIT SAT | 

Matsya, XII. 17. 
sfasashrieeaa & GStas gar | 


Ranganatha identifies Pratisthana with Jhist®* to the east of 
Prayag—sanqadltfeqatd, CASS MALL | 
2, Hiranyapura: Kes‘in is introduced in the first Act as a 


resident of this city (feceageafaar ataz). As a town of the Asuras 
it is mentioned in the Mahabharata, (Vana. chaps. 173 and 223). 


3. Gandhamadana: In the Kumarasambhava (VIII. 20 ff) 
also, the newly married pair enjoy their honey-moon in the 
delightful regions of the Gandhamadana ; this place is referred 


to in the Mahabharata, Udyoga, chap. 117 also. It is onthe 
Himalayas, 


4. Naimisa forest: This is introduced in the fifth act while 
Pururavas says to Vidujaka that he attended a sacrifice at that 
place. In the beginning of the Puranas, the Suta Paurinika 
refers to a great sacrifice performed by Saunaka and others in 
the Naimisa forest. It is on the banks of the Gomati. 


_»: Nandana; In the fifth act the Vidusaka refers to Purdravas 
enjoying himself for a long time in the Nandana forest sacred 


52. See also Wilson’s ‘Theatre of the Hindus’, Vol. I. p. 207 | i 
n) 
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to the Gods. The Kathasaritsaégara refers to the same forest 
as the residence of Puraravas. 


In addition to the characters referred to already, we have 
Galava, Paila, and Cyavana. They are referred to in earlier texts" 
but in connections different from those mentioned by Kalidasa, 
The incidents of the Acts II, IIf and V take place in Pratisthéna 
and the whole royal paraphernalia here are from KAlidasa’s 
imagination. 


To conclude, the VikramorvaSiya offers a better illustration 
than even the Sakuntala for the pocet’s ability to weave a new 
wondrous web out of patches of old material.** The Vikramor- 
vasiya illustrates also the poet’s great art to effect contrasts, 
which enable him at one time to produce calm repose and self- 
abandonement and at another, the most tumultuous emotion and 
storm of passion, and to make human characters rise to divine 
greatness and nobility, and the divine to present human 
qualities. Many threads have gone into the mosaic of the 
finished plot of the Vikramorvasiya. The remarks of Dr. Furness 
on Shakespeare’s dramas and their sources may be quoted: 
‘“‘When we turn to what we are pleased to call the originals of 
his plot, | am reminded of those glittering gems that we see 
at night in lovely gardens, and think must have been left by 
king’s children at play, but when we look these jewels by day, 
we see only little worms that crawl painfully away and which 
the foot forbears to crush only out of strange pity’’. This is 
true of the Indian Shakespeare too. 


ee — 


53. _Mahabharata, Udyoga (93-108 chaps.) mentions Galava as the pupil 
of Visvamitra. Paila is the Rsi by whom the Rgveda was arranged and sub- 
divided into two portions. Cyavana is mentioned in many contexts since 
the Rgvedic age (See ‘The legend of Cyavana and its evolution’, H.L.N. 


Bharati, the Haif-yearly Journal of the M ty. N.S. 
Vol. XXI. No. 2. 1962) ¢ ysore University, 


54. See also Samskrita Ranga Annual II, V. Raghavan, Kalidasa as a 
Dramatist, p. 36. 


HARIJIVANAMISRA AND HIS SHORT SANSKRIT PLAYS” 
Dr. George T. Artola, University of Hawaii 


On several occasions Professor Raghavan has spoken on the 
comic element in Sanskrit literature, and inthe course of his 
discussions he has not failed to mention the short comedy-farces, 
called prahasanas, which appear sporadically in different parts of 
India from the time of Mahendravikramavarman of Kancipura to 
the time of Aurangzib in the seventeenth century. Most of the 
authors of prahasanas have contented themselves with the compo- 
sition of one or two prahasanas, Of in the case of Venkatesvara, 
of three prahasanas (Bhaénuprabandha, Lambodara and Unmatta- 
kavikalaga), It is unusual to find a dramatist whose reputation 
relies on as many as Six prahasanas, @ dramatist who has, so to 
speak, devoted himself to the composition of prahasanas. Such a 
dramatist is Harijivanamigra. A manuscript of each of the six 
prahasanas he has written is found in the library of the Maharaja 
of Bikaner (formerly called the Anup Sanskrit Library) in 
Rajasthan. The titles of his prahasanas are : 


Adbhutataranga 
Prasangika 
Ghrtakulyavali 
Palandumandana 
Vibudhamohana 
« Sahrdayananda 


Our first knowledge of the comedy-farces of Harijivanamisra 
we owe to two scholars who were commissioned to catalogue the 
manuscripts of the Anup Sanskrit Library, Dr. Kunhan Raja and 
Siri Madhava Krishna Sarma. In an article in The Adyar Library 
Bulletin (XV, 1951, pp. 68-71) the latter has described for the first 
time the six manuscripts in the Bikaner collection. What we 
learn from his description is that each one is written in Devan&gari 
and, with the exception of one of them, the Adbhutataranga, they 
are brief, as we would expect prahasanas to be, The Ghrtakulya- 
pet is unfortunately incomplete: at least two folia towards the 
nee 7 missing, which in a short manuscript of seven folia means 
rae the more important part of the text is lacking. The other 
aids fipatar dh are complete, and on the basis of copies of them 
- : are in the possession of Professor Raghavan it is possible 
. iscuss their contents. Taken all together, the prahasanas of 
sag ag are asubstantial contribution to the comic theatre 
nes. rae iy, & they do no not have great literary value, 
Ge not be neglected in any discussion of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature. My object here will be to analyze those 
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prahasanas of Harijivanamisra which I have been studying, and in | 
the case of one of them, the Sahrdayananda, Professor Raghavan 
will add his analysis of it since its subject-matter has a 
special interest for him and he is eminently better qualified to 
discuss it. 


The first play which Harijivanamisra composed was not ona _ 
voluntary basis. He informsus in thecolophon of the Adbhuta. 
taranga that he was ordered to write this prahasana by Maharjia | 
Rama Simha I (1635-1689) of Amber. From this we may assume — 
that it was the desire of his royal master to have (his play per- 
formed in the palace at Amber. We learn from the Lialian adven- 
turer, Nicolo Manucci, who visited several of the courts of the 
Mahar&jas who were loyal to Aurangzib, that it was considered | 
an honor to witness dances, plays and the chase.‘ Manucei 
himself was in the employ of the father of Rama Simha, known 
as the Mirza R&ja, Jaya Simha | (1605-1667). Both of the rulers 
were well-known for their patronage of Sanskrit and Hindi 
literature, and with regard to the latter, the important works of 
Bihari L&I and his nephew Kulpatimisra were written under their 
auspices.” Harijivanamisra, a Gaudabrahmana who came origi- 
nally from the most north-eastern part of Rajasthan, must have 
received the benefits of the patronage of both the Mah&rajas, or 
at least that of Rama Simha I. Rama Simha was first and foremost 
a@ warrior and much of his life was spent onthe field of battle 
in support ofthe military endeavors of Aurangzib. By com- 
parison with those of the austere court of Aurangzib the 
activities in Amber seem flamboyant, mainly because they 
were enhanced by a jovial and good-natured Maharaja who 
bad much affection for literature, art and music and who 
provided for his court as many enjoyable entertainments as 
possible. We learn that this is true from at least two Sanskrit 
sources, one of which was written in the time of Rama Simha and 
the other in that of his successors, Jaya Simha II and _ his 
son Ifvara Simha In the first sarga of the Isvaravilasa 
(composed about 1744), Krsna Kavi describes Rama Simha’s 
devotion to literature and the arts in the following verse (No. 42): 


kavyalapakalakalapakalanakautihalotkarsakah 
prodyannatakasatakaprahasanakhyanaprabandhotsukah | 
Srirama yanabharatadi-vilasatpaurdnavagvistara- 
ksirambhonidhirajahamsarucirah Sri-Ramasimho nrpah \* 


1. Nicolo Manucci, Storia do Mogor, London, 1907, vol. II, p. 173. 


2. M. LU. Sharma, Jaipur's Patronage to Art and of 
the Rajasthda Institute of Historical Research. nc rata Aaa 


_3. Krsna Kavi, /$varavilasa, ed. by Bhatta Shri Mat jasthdo 
Orienial Research Institute, Jaipur, 1958 p- 31. Cf. eee ao ode, 
Studtes tn Indian Literary History, Vol. 11, (Bombay, 1954), rp. 279-267. 
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(King Rima Simha promoted cager activity in the field of 
poetry and the arts and he was devoted to ndtakas, satakas, 
prahasanas, Gkhydnas and prabandhas; he was resplendent like the 
royal swan on the milky ocean of the literature of the purdnas, 
together with the Ramayana and the Mahabharata.) 


Thus, fifty-five years after his death, Rama Simha was 
praised for his interest in all of these fields. During his life-time 
this same high praise was heard in his own court, for in the 
prastavana of th: Srigiravapika, a four-act natika of Viévanatha 
Mahadeva Ranide, the siitradhara says that his court, filled with 
poets and wise men, laughs at heaven (divam hasati); the Brahmans 
there rejoice with the discussions of different sciences and 
literatur:. His generosity to all of them was so great, according to 
this court playwright that even Brahma would not create another 
liberal donor like him (Brahma ‘py anyam vada@nyam sriati na).* 
Several of the prahasanas of Harijivanamisra mention 
as one of the favorite courtly diversions the discussions of 
pandits on a variety of subjects. Before he composed the 
Adbhutataranga, Harijivanamis‘ra may already have had a fine 
reputation as a pandit who actively took part in the literary 
discussions which Rama Simha attended. Perhaps in these 
discussions it was evident to the Maharaja that Harijivanamiéra 
had a particularly keen sense of humor and therefore Rama Simha 
encouraged him to compose prahasanas which could be staged in 
the palace. 


Adbhutataranga 


In writing the Adbhutataranga, Harijjvanamigra does not 
seem to have felt the influence of any previous writers of praha- 
sanas. The play is unique in that, instead of beinga one-act 
comedy-farce, it is actually a three-act piece in which each act 
comprises a different prahasana. Unity of time and place 
are maintained, and each act corresponds to a division of a day so 
that the third act ends with the arrival of dawn. The common 
factor is that the plot of each act unfolds in a royal court. We 
get the impression that the author witnessed himself the action of 
each prahasana, and that by emphasizing the caricatural side of 
his personages, by exaggerating their characteristics, he has 
produced a serics of scenes which were easy to amalgamate. 
The three acts are quite unequal ir interest, in literary merit and 
in humor. In each one an amazing thing (adbhuta) occurs, and 
hence the tithe Adbhutataranga, the waves of marvel. The text of 


4. Cf. Eggeling’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library 
of the India Office, pt. VIL (London, 1904;, pp. 1615-1618, for a detailed 
description of the play. Information on the author has been given by Gude, 
op. cit.» pp. 29-273. 
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4 
the first actis better preserved than that of the others. : Th 
second act concerns the activities of some low characters, including 
a drunkard, who have gained entrance into the court. The thin 
act is merely a satire on the behavior of vaiggava ascetics, Wha‘ 
begins as a simple religious ceremony, the vai ,mavadik a, ends ina; 
free-for-all. Who should perform the ceremony and how, is the 
occasion for a great dispute and it is settled only by coarse 


slapstick. The first act is sufficienty interesting to be described in 
detail. 


Gaudharasamisra, a vaismava brihmana, enters the courtof 
king Madanangavikrama. Hypocritically he blesses the king, 
although he knows that the latter had ruined his father The 
king, expecting a ceremonious salutation instead of a blessing, 
rebukes him and threatens punishment. Who will pronounce the 
proper punishment? It must be a brahmana well-versed in dharma. 
$astra. The king has his door-keepers summon Vidhav&vidh 
vamsaka. He turns out to be more of a hypocrite than Gaudha. 
rasamifra. The description of him attests to this: 


Varmacchaditavigrahah pratipadam vydghatayan paksinah 
kva'pi-kva *pi ca sarameya-gisubhih samkridane tatparah| 
mithyacaraparayano bahuvidham jalpan sadacaratam 

svaminn eva vibodhayan smrtipathayygmohanam panditah | 


(He is a pandit dressed in armour, hitting birds at every 
step, playing here and there with puppy dogs, doing 
religious things in a hypocritical manner, speaking always 
of good conduct and creating confusion in the manner 
of explaining the smrtigs.) 


The king asks him what is the punishment prescribed in the 
smrti of Yajiiavalkya. He replies that anyone who pronounces 
punishment without citing the authority of the sastras is a killer 
of brihmanas. After consulting a §astra he says that since he, 
suffering from piles, cannot satisfy his own wife, Gaudhara- 
samis’ra, a healthier man, will have to replace him ‘in the altar 
of the fire of Kama ”’ (kamagnikunde) as his punishment. The 
king becomes angry upon learning that the royal physician 
Yaminuja (a name meaning ‘the younger brother of the God of 
death’) did not cure the suffering of Vidhavavidhamsaka and he 
has his door-keepers summon him. When the physician arrives, 
his medical accomplishments are described in these terms: 


Loka midhadhiyo vim@dhavacast pramagyam evamvidham 
krtva dinajanam gatartham api tam saf‘twayanty'eva hi | 
asmakam tu patampararjitam idam sarvasvaripam phalam 
drimatrcya vimuktim eva karavomyevarmyidhaem si ¢ei (ant A 
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(Foolish people believe the words of other foolish people, 
taking them as authoritative, and thus they save suffering 
people, but this is the most precious fruit which is handed 
down in my family: I, to be sure, give salvation (i.e., 
death) to people by simply looking at them.) 


He is to be punished too, and his punishment is the same as that 
of Gaudharasamis‘ra. In the course of the conversation, Yamanuja 
admits that he is not experienced enough to perform this kind of 
penance, and he suggests that a prostitute named Raméarcana- 
candrika be brought asa guru. Just as he says this, one of the 
door-keepers enters to say that she is wanting at the door. She is 
permitted to enter. Meanwhile, the vidusaka named Jambhaka 
is asked to prepare the bed-room. To carry out the punishment, 
the wife of Vidhavavidhvamsaka is summoned, but it is Jambhaka 
who enters disguised as her.. At the same moment a poor 
brahmana, Mithyikutabhatta, who is as incompetent as the 
others. enters the court. He turns out to be the former lover of 
Vidhavavidhvamsaka’s wife. Immediately Jambhaka embraces 
him in.a peculiar manner and of course he is astonished, although 
he somehow suspects that it is Jambhaka after all. He does not 
reveal this in his willingness to go along with the masquerade. 
Yam&nuja and Jambhaka enter the bed-room and itis there that 
the former discovers the true identity of the one he thought to 
be Vidhavavidhvamsaka’s wife, The king surmises that. Jambhaka 
had gone out and had returned disguised as Vidhavavidhvamsaka’s 
wife. To be sure-of this, the king asks his door-keeper to summon 
Jambhaka,. but the door-keeper only smiles and remains silent. It 
is at this point that the king understands how well punished his 
incompetent physician really was; for him this is the adbhuta, the 
amazing thing. 


Prasangika 


On the basis of the experience he had gained in writing the 
Adbhutataranga, Harijivannmis'ra then undertook the composition 
of his second prahasana, the Prasangika. Once again the scene is 
the royal court, which, as the action develops, is gradually 
changed from a court of justice into a menagerie. The characte- 
ristics of a standard comedy-force are found in the Prasangika., 
The most notable one is the use of word-play, in this case, a 
comic alliteration. One of the characters insists upon using 
in his long, involved sentences only words beginning with 
pra and the effect of this on the audience, even if they knew 
little Sanskrit, can well be imagined. 


After the usual type of prast@vana the play begins with the 
entrance into the royal court of King Pratépapanhkti, who is 
accompanied by his vidisaka Preraka. The king informs Preraka 
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that his mind toeday is interested only in learned discussions with 
the court pandits and he wishes them to becalled. ‘* Butam I not 
a pandit?” asks the vidisaka. The king dismisses his question 
saying that there will be a discussion of Vedas and Sastras. “But 
aren't the Vedas known to me?” asks the vidtsaka and imme. 
diately he begins to recite some verses, indicating the tones with 
his fingers. The king becomes annoyed with his silly actions and 
orders him to stop therecitation. At this moment the door-keeper 
enters to say that Keralabhatta and Prakrstadeva and his wife are 
standing at the door. As soon as they enter Keralabhatta blesses 
the king. Prakrstadeva objects to what was said, for the words 
of Keralabhatta, according to him, are defective words (prahina- 
vacana) because they lack pra- (prahinavacana, words without pra-). 
For Prakrstadeva, every word must begin with pra- and with this 
his wife agrees in the following dialogue: 


Prakrstadeva.—re, re, preta, tavaitaih prahinavacanair- 
me pranah pramathitah/yato, hi prakrstartham vihaya kim 
anyat prayojayasi prasabham|/ 


(Oh, oh, you dead soul! With these low words of yours, 
(defective without pra), my life-breaths are stifled, because 
you, lacking the important thing (i-e., words with pra-), use 
forcibly something else.) 


Prakrtipriya.—(vihasya) prayo 'sti prayojanam pratdarakasya 
'sya svatmapraharanarupam| 


({laughingly] Probably this best of deceivers has some 
_e for this, which is getting blows for himself from 
us, 


Thereupon they attack Keralabhatta with blows. The king, 
seeing this, exclaims: ‘‘ What is this? What is this? ’’ Prakrsta- 
deva insists that Keralabhatta be punished for not using words 
beginning with pra-, for pra- means the best. Keralabhatta 
replies that such words are disagreeable to his ears. Prakrstadeva 
then insists that the king use pra- also. The king naively says: 
**No doubt all should use pra-, which means the best, and it 
exhibits one’s learning.’”” His sentences are then full of words 
beginning with pra- and in delight Prakrstadeva exclaims: 
‘* Pranjalam, prafijalam,” which is then echoed by his wife. 
Keralabhatta then realizes that he is caught in the company of 
foolish rogues, and in orderto please the king he must say 
pranjalam, pranjalam, but when he tries to say it, out comes sadhu, 
sadhu. Prakrstadeva gets angry and tries to force him to use 
pranjalam, pranjalam, but Keralabhatta refuses. This entire 
scene, which was supposed to be largely a learned discussion of 
Vedas and S'dstras, has become a silly and petty quarrel—and we 
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are set to wonder how much truth Harijivanamisra has brought 
forth in his clever satire of the erudite discussions of court 
pandits. 


While the quarrel continues, the door-keeper enters to 
announce that some people from Kerala have come to seek justice 
and they are waiting at the door. The king permits them to 
enter. Yonimafijari, holding in her arms her young. son, is 
accompanied by her husband Vyaijanamukha and Bhattaméra, 
her former lover. The dispute concerns the true parentage of 
the child. -They present their case to the king. In the course of 
their conversation a monkey enters the room and attacks Prakrti- 
priya, throwing her on the floor and untying the knot of her sari. 
The king,-upon seeing this, orders thc vidusaka to catch the 
monkey. The vidusaka hesitates, saying that under the circum- 
stances it is dangerous to interfere. When his wife is finally 
released by the monkey, Prakrstadeva exclaims, with good 
reason: ‘‘ Oh beloved one!:©May nothing inauspicious happen to 
you!” Then just as Vyanjanamukha takes a big stone to hit 
the monkey, the latter gets caught in the braid of the hair of 
Yonimanjari, and they struggle together to get released. The 
vidiisaka brings a piece of burning wood and waves it in front of 
the monkey. Yonimafjari and the monkey go round and round, 
and it is only when the ribbon of her hair gets burnt that the 
monkey is freed. The monkey then runs away and the vidisaka 
is fast in:its, pursuit. After all this disturbance and confusion, 
Prakrstadeva suggests to his wife that. they: leave the court. 
Bhattamara’takes the suggestion also, and he prepares to- leave 
with the child, but the vidusaka, who has just returned, detains 
him and tells the child to call him father which he does. There- 
upon Vyafhjanamukha and his wife feel very sad, for they are 
aware of the confusion of the child. A sudden uproar indicates 
that the monkey has entered the harem, and this delights the 
king who says that the important thing is to catch the monkey. 
Both he and the vidusaka follow the monkey into the harem, and 
the play ends with the exit of all those whom they left behind. 


In spite of a manuscript which is full of incorrect Sanskrit, 
many scribal errors and sub-standard Prakrit, it is possible to 
understand at least seventy-five percent of the text. The Prakrit 
which isspoken by Yonimaiijari is similar to the Prakrit of the 
other prahasanas of Harijivanamis’ra in that it is one which has 
been invented by the author, since in the seventeenth century 
the standard theatrical Prgkrits were no longer in use. Hariji- 
vanamigra’s Préxrit is close enough to Sanskrit. so that a contem- 
porary audience could follow it without difficulty. It is unfortu- 
nate that we do not have additional manuscripts of the Prasanrzika 
which would enable.us to edit critically the text. Notwithstand- 
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ing very few objectionable references, that is by comparison with 
other late prahasanas, the Prasangika is highly humorous and fast. 
moving and in its well-constructed plot it is a decided improve. 
ment over the three farces of the Adbhutataranga. 


Among the comedy-farces of Harijivanamisra the only one 
which lends itself to a critical edition is assuredly the Paldndv- 
mandana, for there are at least three manuscripts of this prahasana 
and a comparative textual study of them can result 1M a satisfac. 
tory text.’ The Palandumandana is decidedly the comic master- 
piece of Harijivanamisra and it demonstrates beyond a question 
his talent as a composer of comedy-farces. The other plays 
which he composed later, although he calls them prahasanas, ate 
not characterized by those traits which we normally associate with 
prahasanas. They lack the comic elements which we would expect 
to find in a prahasana, The Vibudhamohana and the Sahrdayananda 
represent the culmination of the dramatic art of Harijivanamuisra; 
they are works in which he puts into practice his own specialized 
knowledge of alamkarasastra, demonstrating his skill in theory 
rather than in practical stage technique. Relatively devoid of 
action, they seem to be exercises in erudition by means of which 
the author wishes to show his superior knowledge of the tenets of 
alamkarasastra. it would not be unreasonable to suppose that 
they are the last of his dramatic productions, composed some- 
time after his longer plays, the Vijayaparijata and the Prabhavali. 
About these ndtikas lam unableto speak at the present time. 
The only manuscripts are located in the private library of the 
Mah&raja of Jaipur. Someday it may be possible to obtain 
copies of them, and then a study may_be undertaken on the entire 
theatre of Harijivanamiéra. That study may reveal that Hariji- 
vanamisra isthe last of the good Sanskrit dramatists, that he 
continued in his own way the time-honored tradition of the 
classical Sanskrit theatre, and finally that he does not deserve the 
oblivion into which he has fallen. 


Palindumandana 


The Palandumandana-prahasana derives its name from one of 
the characters, a brahmana who loves onions. Most of the 
characters have namcs which indicate their preferences for 
different types of foods, so that this comedy-farce immediately 
reveals itself as a satire on the eating habits of brahmans from 
different regions of India. The action, and there is much of it, 
takes place in the home of Lingojibhatta on the occasion of the 
celebration of the garbhadhana of his second wife Cifca. After a 
prastavana in which the sitradhara announces the prahasana and 
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urges the nati to prepare for the arrival of the guests, the comedy 
begins with the entrance of Prajapatideva who foretells of the 
arrival of Palandumandana and the others. Lingojibhatta’s sister 
Kvathika asks about the health of his daughter Raktamolik&, and 
her mother Purnapolikaé indicates that she is in love with her 
cousin Grnjanadri, the son of Kvathika’ and Tryambakabhatta. 
They assure her that he also is in love with Raktamuliké, but any 
thought of their marriage would disappoint Las’unapanta, an old 
man who expects to marry her. Just as they are discussing this, 
Lasunapanta enters and what follows immediately isa delight- 
fully funny discussion of the marriage of Raktamulika. The 
women are only interested in his wealth and in the fact that, with 
his love for laSuna (garlic), he has not long to live. inthis, one 
of the truly humorous scenes of the play, much discussion is made 
about dowries and money settlements and finally poor old 
LaSunapanta has a gastro-intestinal attack. A variety of medicines 
is suggested ; most of them are herbs and vegetable roots which 
have no place in a religious.ceremony. Each character produces 
effortlessly his favorite edible and the whole room becomes 
cluttered up with articles which belong toa kitchen. In free- 
flowing poetical stanzas each of the guests defends the foodstuff 
which is sure to revive Lasunapanta. At last the old man is 
restored at about the time of the arrival of the Bengali brahmans, 
Bhattacarya and his pupils. As Biattacaérya enters. the house, 
he closes his nostrils for he cannot tolerate the: ‘smell of onions. 
The south Indian Brahmans, led: by Palandumandana, say that 
they cannot stand: the smell of rotten fish, the kind that Bengalis 
eat. Bhattacarya assures them that fish is not prohibited in the 
sJastras, but they shout in unison that that referstothe other 
yugas, not to the kaliyuga. They immediately engage in a heated 
argument, disagreeing violently with each other. Jagadisa, 
one of the South Indians, slips out of the house and calls the 
police. By stratagem he convinces the police that Bhattacarya 
isin the wrong. The police enter the house and accuse Bhatta- 
carya and his pupils of having defiled a religious ceremony when 
they see strewn about the room all kinds of harsh-smelling 
vegetables They arrest the Bengalis and take them away. The 
South Indians shake hands with each other and congratulate 
Jagadifa who did such a clever turn by summoning the 
police. The garbhddhana has to be postponed, according to 
Lingojibhatta because of allthe confusion. The comedy ends 
with the departure of the guests. 


The Palandumandana is the last truly comic play which Hari- 
jivanamisra produced. In it are found some of the characteristics 
of his earlier comedies, especially that of antithesis. A serious 
religious ceremony, the garbhadhdua, is turned into a brawl, just as 
in the Prdsangika what began as a discussion of court pandits 
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becomes, with the entrance of the monkey, a kind of lewd circus; 
as in the first and third act of the Adbhutataranga, the final scenes 
of the Paldndumandana are coarse and slapstick, against the 
serenity of the beginning of the play. Certain themes of standard 
farces are found in all of these prahasanas of Harijivanamiéra. 
The change-of-sex motif (Jambhaka disguised as a woman), the 
difference-of-age motif (Lasunapanta is to marry Raktamulik8), 
the animal-as-lover motif (the monkey seduces Prakrtipriy&)—all 
these are utilized by Harijivanamigra in order to obtain the 
maximum comic effect. That he was successful in producing 
some fine humorous plays cannot be denied. That be knew what 
would be a good subject for satire and that he knew how to 
satirize skilfully cannot be denied either. His satire on hypocrites 
and medical quacks may not be as detailed and as ruthless as 
that of his contemporary in France, Moliere, but for his similarly 
sophisticated audience it was equally as effective. 


Vibudhamohana 


In my discussion of the prahasanas of Harijivammis’ra I have 
purposely omitted a summary of the Vibudhamohana until now, for 
as I have said previously the Vibudhamohana is not strictly 
speaking a prahasana. However, the play is of sufficient interest 
for me to discuss it briefly. The scene once again is a royal court 
and what takes place in the play could easily have been witnessed 
by Harijivanamisra. The piece begins in media res, without the 
nandi and the prastavana which are usually present to introduce 
the play; they do not come until later. Puspakalikaé, daughter of 
a retired pandit Sakalagamacarya, visits the palace of king 
Pratépa M4rtanda and she rejoices at the sight of its beauty. In 
her admiration she cites, among others, two verses, one from 
Harsa’s Ratnavali and the other from Bhavabhuti’s M4élati-Madha- 
va. She sees the king and falls at his feet. Then she displays 
before him her learning in courteous behavior, quoting authorities 
for each of her actions. She leaves the stage and later returns 
to recite the nGndi-stanza before the entrance of the siatradhara. 
The sitradhara says that Sakaligamacarya has left the burden of 
his household on his sons, each of whom is specializing in his own 
branch of the Sdstras. His daughter Sahityamals is to be married 
to Akandananda, but the marriage and the maintenance of the 
family will not be possible without the efforts of his sons to 
secure by reason of their knowledge the favor of the king. The 
father urges his sons to go to the royal court for at this moment 
the king wishes to engage in a discussion with his pandits. When 
they finally appear before the king, each one pronounces in favor 
of his own Sdstra, but in the end it is Akhandinanda who fascina- 
tes all present by his knowledge of poetics. ‘The king agrees to 
grant him all favors, but he wants neither silver, nor gold nor an 
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elephant; he wants only Sahityamala, for she has stolen his heart. 
The brothers are at first dejected, but then the king assures 
them of enough moncy so that the family will be maintained and 
Sihityamala may be given in marriage. 


Harijivanamiséra demonstrates with much ability his know- 
ledge of all the sastras, especially alamkirasastra, and once again 
plays on the names of his characters ; each one of the brothers has 
a first name which indicates his special branch of knowledge 
(Tarkakarkas’a, Patapjalanatha, Va:seSikabhattacarya, Biatta- 
mimamsa, Pancararika, etc.). Unfortunately the present state of 
the manuscript. the only one we possess, does not permit a detai- 
led study of the. play andjat.this moment it is not possible to 
state in any definitive way the purpose for which Harijivanamisra 
composed it One may even doubt whether it was written for a 
court performance. 


What I have suid about it, in a general and superficial way, 
may also be said about, the Sahrdayananda, But let us hear from 
Professor Raghavan about this play. 


THE SAHRDAYANANDA OF HARIJIVANAMISRA 
Dr. V. Raghavan 


As in the Vibudhamohana, in the Sahrdayananda (S4), 
Harijivanamis’ra takes up a literary theme and turns it into a 
short play. Inthe SA, the ideas of Sanskrit poetics, Alankara 
S‘astra, are made into characters and a farce is built on them. 
Prakrt is used, following the ancient convention, for women and 
lower characters and as there is only one manuscript and that 
badly preserved, it has been difficult to present a more detailed 
account of the play than what is now given. It requiresa close 
acquaintance with the concepts of Sanskrit poetics to interpret 
the farce. 


Even as he enters, the Su'radhara has a fling at Alankarikas 
literary critics, who have been hoodwinking the learned assembly. 
He refers to an altogether new kind of Nayik& or heroine (Vilak- 
sana-Nayika), this Nayika is Vyai jana or suggestion who manifests 
Sragadra and other Rasas ; she is referred to as Vi-laksanaé with a 
pun, meaning that Vyafijana is beyond Laksan@ or secondary 
significatory capacity. Critics however consider Vyatjand to be 
merely a name, 1.e. not existing in reality. Now from behind the 
curt:in is heard an approbatory exclamation end the Sutradhara 
identifies it as of Kamalapini. Exit Satradhira and the Pras:&- 
van’ ends 


Enter Kamalapani exclaiming that rhetoricians, with their 
talk of Nayakas (heroes) and Nayikas (heroines), have duped the 
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world like other religious frauds. The assembly he enters is 
called Kimamugdha (innocent of love). He refers to the undes. 
irable Alankarikas, devoid of knowledge of the constituents 
of Rasa and their friend, the Vidusaka, clown, named Pankaja. 
vadana (the Lotus-faced), and their impending entry. Now is 
heard a voice from behind the curtain praising the heroine. 


The Nayika is described as Brahmananda-janani (the 
producer of ineffable bliss) which by Slesa refers also to Raso- 
Vyafijana. The audience live by her grace. The audience are 
described as Parama-rasikas (great persons of taste). 


There is now some voice from behind and Kamalapani 
departs. 


Enter Vidusaka along with Alank&rikas who are accompanied 
by tneir Nayikas - Abhidha (the primary significatory capacity), 
Laksana (the secondary capacity) and Vyafijana (suggestion). 
These three are characterised in terms of the three well-known 
types of N&yikas, as Sviya, Parakiya and Samanya. 


As the expressed sense is something closely related to the 
word and strictly confined to its own meaning, Abhidha is aptly 
likened to Svtya and Pativrata. What type of Nayiké Laksana 
is likened to is not immediately clear as, for a time, we hear only 
of the variety of Laksana called Niritdhalaksana but much later, 
Laksana@ is mentioned as the ‘Vara-vadhi’, and is therefore to be 
taken as the Sdadmadnya@ Nayika, the courtezan The aptness is 
reinforced by describing her as fond of arthalankaras (meaning 
also money and ornaments) and indeed Laksana@ or metaphorical 
usage is at the basis of very many figures of speech ; and although 
fascinated by the Parakiya (Vyahjana). the Alankarika has some 
inclinations towards the courtezan of alankaras, i.e. Laksana. 
Abhidha bemoans to her Cefi, the Niridha-laksana, that her lover 


(the Alankarika) is going after the Vara-vadhia of Laksana because 
of his taste for figures : _ 


Abhidh& (Svartham iva Alankarikam  anvesayanti 
samantdd avalokya) 


Niridhalak sane ! mama priyo arthalankara- 
rasiko varavadhiim laksanam anusared iti 
tarkayami 


Vyanjana is represented as Parakiya, as she transcends the 
restrictions pertaining to Abhidha and sets the latter aside and 
has a peculiar over-riding fascination for the Alankérika. 
Consequent on this, Abhidha the Pativrata is in separation and is 
suffering. Niridhd-lakguna says : 
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Bho bho, Vyarijanaparaktyasakta alankarikah. kim kriyate. 
Visamah khalu kamah. Tad etena Carmadandena parama-pativrae 
tayah.........abhidhayah virahasantapam apahartum......c..0. 


Niriidha-laksana, the variety of Laksana in which a word 
although based on transfer becomes, by usage, restricted in a fixed 
sense, is introduced aptly as a Ceti or D4si, hand-maid, of Abhi- 
dha, and the aptness may be appreciated when one recalls the 
nature of the Niridha-lakscna which is tantamount to Abhidha: 
Niradhah laksanah kascit samarthyad abhidhanavat. The play 
itself refers to the dictum of Ridhi, long fixed usage, taking away 
the Yoga or the specific basis of ihe application. From the point 
of view of the farce, we may note that Niritdha-laksaga comes 
along with the Viduscka, talks with him althrough in Prakrt and 
carries with her a strap or stick of leather. This last is a thing 
which is carried by one of the characters in the vernacular folk- 
plays and with which he or she strikes the other actor off and on. 
This slap-stick’ is part of the features of the farce. As the two 
are making some observation against the Alank@rika and are also 
afraid that the latter might overhear their talk, the latter makes 
his appearance, exclaiming that S@hitya is the essence of learning 
and Vyafijana is the essence of Sahitya and the source of joy. 
The Ceti, Niritdha-laksana, observes that the Alank&rika has gone 
after the Parakiya lady called Vyanian@ and his own Pativrata, the 
chaste wedded wife viz. Abhidhd, is undergoing the pangs of 
separation. 


The Alankarika now addresses his beloved Vyanjani, 
recites a verse Suggestive of the season of Rains and 
Vyaniana purposefully points to Abhidh@. The Alankarika makes 
here references so Risdhi supplanting Yoga and to T atparyartha, 
Samanya-laksana, Phala and Vyaiijand. 


For the first time now, Abhidha adresses her Dasi (or Ceti) 
viz. Niradha-laksand and says that she is afraid her lord Alanka- 
rika is going after the courtezan (Vara-vadhi) Laksana. There is 
then a round of dispute among Abidha and Niradha- laksana@ on 
one hand and the Alankdrika and VyaHiana on the other. The 
Vidijaka and the Dasi Niridha-lak sani exchange some horse- play 
and there is a relercnce to Sragara Rasa becoming degraded 
(abhasa) to Bibhatsa. there is also a reference to the crooked 
walking stick of the Viduj;aka (Kutilaka-danda) which Abhidha 
compares to the prose (Dandaka) with ‘inapt alliteration 
(vilek sandnuprasa). 


Now a general tumult is heard from the streets and it is 
reported that a prucessivn is Coming of two asses each carrying 
a palr of men with sfaven heads and a pair of women. being 
stoned by siyeet urouias. Aiioftoem propose to have a look 
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at the asses. But Abhidha alone does not want to stir and 
Vyai jana remarks that such an exemplary Pativrata like Abhidha 
is rare to find and she does not want to look at anybody else, 
para-purasa. Here ends Act I. , 

Act II opens with a washerwoman with a rope, weeping 
and striking her breasts. Horse-play or, to be more pecisc ass-play, 
now starts. The Washerwomen addresses her beloved, the 
washerman. They have lost their ass. A Brahmacdrin named 
Diksadanda arrives on the ass; the washerwoman asks him 
how he got the ass. The Brahmacarin hits her down and asks her 
to wash his dhoti immediately and is about to undress. The 
washerman rushes with his club on seeing (Wo persons ON an ass, 
Diksadanda the Brahmacarin and another mendicant, Nais thika- 
nanda, and the exchange between them and his wife; he flings 
his club at them, taking their ass to be his own missing one. He 
then decides to report to the Kotwal the loss of his ass, when 
he sees on another ass a pair of ladies, one of them in male- 
dress, and the two hugging each other. 


The Kotwal arrives on his own ass and surrounded by his 


retinue. He sends for the judge, Dharmadhikarin, to make an 
enquiry. 


Enter Dharmadhikarin, he being called Rasa-pratibandhaka, 
the impediment to Rasa-realisation. with two pupils of his, named 
Vakyarthaparibhras ta and Gundpakarsa, i.e. inconclusive or uncer- 
tain import and the absence of Gunas appropriate to the 
context i.e. Dosa or literary flaws. Both of them are known 
to be hindrances to the understanding of a piece of expression 
( Abhideya-artha-prattti-pratibandhaka). The symbolism, from the 
side of poetics, could be easily understood. In the further 
dialogues of the teacher and the two pupils, Gunas like Ojes, 
Prasada and Madhurya and Dosas like Sruti-katu figure. The 
Kotwal now enlightens us that it was at the behest of the 
Dharmadhikarin that he had sent round the city the two pairs 
on asses for the sake of making public their guilt and now 
asks. the Dharma@dhikarin what final punishment is to be 
meted out to them. The Dharmadhikarin Resapratibandhaka 
declares that not only these, but all those who consider them- 


selves Sahrdayas and are eager to enjoy Rasa should be seat 
round on ass back. 


The pupil Vakyarthaparibhrasta represents that according to 
the theorist Lollata, Rasa is in the actor too and therefore, there 
is not much poigt in punishing spectators of drama with ass-ride. 
Dharmadhikarin now calls Vyaijani, characterising her as 8 
debauciicrous woman, and orders that she must first be punished. 
Vyenjana protesis that without Abkidha, she was notbing (ot 
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makes no sense): abhidhayah sambandham vina aham nirarthika. 
Behind the curtain, Abhidha and Laksana@_ overhear this. 
Abhidhaé remarks that Vyaniana has ruined her Vrtti (profession 
as well as significatory capacity). Laksana asks her not to raise 
her voice as Dharmadhik&rin might seize them both. Along with 
the crowd of people like Sruti-katu the Dosa, they keep looking 
on. 


It is suggested by the Kotwal that the Dharmadhikarin 
Rasapratibandhaka may himself be punished with a clean shave of 
the head. Dharm&dhik&Srin looks nonplussed, at his two 
Sisyas. 


At this point, pushing the crowd aside, the Alankdrika 
enters, calling forth Vyan jana as the very life of those immersed 
in Rasa. 


Ayi vyanjane! tvam sahrdayopajivy@si............+.++.-TASATASAU 
nimajjamananam vyanjana jivitayate. Vyanjanad says that she 
suspects Rasapratibandhaka was really a foreigner (Dvipantariya). 

Alankarika agrees and says that as Rasapratibandhaka 
ordered that everybody should be sent round on ass-back, he, 
Rasapratibandhaka, is the first to deserve that honour. Everybody, 
including the Kotwal, is happy and they jump. Smarting at this, 
Rasapratibandhaka wants to tear the book in his hand to pieces. 


The situation which is critical for Rasapratibandhaka is 
suddenly relieved by the announcement of a woman-fiend, a 
Dakini called Vyatijanamala. We have to be brief about the nature 
and make-up of this character, as they are obscene, Vyaijana 
here meaning the sexualindex. Obviously the inventive skill of 
the poet had failed him here. What he wanted to represent symbo- 
lically is perhaps the concept of vulgarity and openness, the flaws 
of Aslila and Agidha which are inimical to Rasa and Vyajijana. 
For this, he introduces this Dakini in obscene make-up. She is 
Rasapratibandhaka’s eldest wife, Jyestha-patni. The two 
embrace and indulge in merriment, losing their garments. 
Vyanjanamala has evidently an attendent called Patakapotika, 
daughter of sin. The whole sequence is full of badly preserved 
Prikrt dialogues. 


Two other lady characters are now introduced as seated upon 
atree. One is Vakyasphotika and another Smrti-vibhrama, their 
names being quite clear about the ideas they stand for. 
They get down from the tree, mount rams (mesa) and come round 
to meet Vyarjanamala. A tram fight follows. The hubbub and 
the noise are called off by the announcement that king Rama 
Singh, the poet’t patron, had returned from his hunt. The 
Dakinis disappear and the Bharatavakya is pronounced. 
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THE EARLIEST PLAYS ABOUT INDIA" 
Dr. George T. Artola, University of Hawaii 


From the midpoint of the eighteenth century European 
contact with India became closer with every decade. Soldiers 
and sailors, merchants and travellers set out for adventure in 


India. Those who returned could have been more accurate in 


relating all they had experienced and all they had witnessed. 
However, more than often inaccuracy characterized the kind of 


knowledge about India which Europeans had acquired. The 


theatre, principally, provided the medium through which the 
majority became cognisant of the ways and manners of the 
peoples of India. Approximately one dozen plays of the period 
presented for the first time to European audiences an image of 
India. These twelve plays were never works of the first order, 
but now, with the passage of time, they have acquired a historic 
value which should not be overlooked. Also they represent a 
variety of genres: heroic tragedy, comedy-farce, sentimental 
drama and ballad opera, all of which indicate to some extent the 
eclectic taste of the theatre-goers of that time. Since these plays 
reached a large audience, they were instrumental in developing 
attitudes of sympathy for and antipathy toward India. For the 
average non-travelling European they constituted the only audible 
and visual contact which he could possibly have had with India. 
For their authors they were living interpretations of a distant and 
exotic country, disclosing the type of acquaintance with India 
they had made. Nor were these plays without influence on 
subsequent writers, as a sporadic but direct reference in their 
works will reveal. 


Although composed and performed in the seventeenth 
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1. First produced at the Theater Royal in Covent Garden in 


queen with whom both are in love. When Aurengzeb 
refuses, the Emperor connives with his other son Morat and 
Aurengzeb is put in confinement. Nourmahal, the Empress, 
loves Aurengzeb but he rejects her advances, and then she 
attempts to poison him. The Emperor and Morat quarrel ; 
the former then makes friends with Aurengzeb. Aurengzeb 
defeats the forces of his brother, who dies of his wounds, 
whereupon his wife Melesinda becomes sati. Nourmahal 
poisons herself and dies mad, Aurengzeb and Indamora are 
happily united, with the blessing of the aging Emperor. 
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into the first quarter of the eighteenth century.* To-day we 
consider this fine heroic tragedy as a historical play, but we must 
remember that when it was produced at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, on November 17, 1675, Aurangzib was reigning in Delhi, 
and the events which form the basis of the play had transpired 
only seventeen years before. Dryden had not witnessed those 
events, never having been in India. The source of his play is well- 
known: Francois Bernier’s History of the Late Revolution of the 
Empire of the Great Mogol.’ Dryden has, of course, taken 
liberties with his source, for his hero, the gallant and noble 
Aureng-Zebe is merely fictional, having no relation to the real 
Auranaeb whom Bernier was chronicling. Dryden has also taken 
liberties with the manners and customs of the Indian people. He 
confuses Brahman and fakir,‘ and has the Osmanli wife of Murad 
Baksh (in the play called Melesinda) offer to become sati after the 
violent death of her cruel husband.* Here we find for the first 
time in European dramatic literature the theme of sat?, which 
Dryden has reworked into poetry on the basis of Bernier’s discus- 
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2. The play was revived at Drury Lane in February 1708 and 
given again at the same theater in November 1709 and 
December 1721; cf. Montague Summers’ edition of the 
Dramatic Works of Dryden, London, 1922, 1V. 77-79. 


3. For a discussion of Bernier’s work as a source of Dryden’s 
play, cf. ibid., 73-77. 

4. Aurengzeb is called by Dryden ‘a preaching Brahman.” 
Bernier’s reference was to a fakir, ‘‘qui a renoncé au monde.” 


5. Indamora discourages her in this, with the words: ‘ you have 
no right to die; he was not kind,” to which Melesinda 


replies ; 
Had he been kind, I could no love have shown: 
Each vulgar Virtue would as much have done. 
My love was such, it needed no return ; 
But could, though he supplied no fuel, burn 
Rich in itself, like Elemental Fire, 
Whose pureness does no Aliment require. 
In vain you would bereave me of my Lord ; 
For I will die; Die is too base a word ; 
I’ll seek his breast, and, kindling by his side, 
Adorn’d with flames, Ill mount a glorious bride, 
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sion of this Hindu custom.* Although the safi theme was to 
become common-place in several plays of this period, curious 
indeed is its absence from an alteration of Aureng-Zebe which 
was produced at Covent Garden on April 7, 1774 and titled The 
Prince of Agra." 


Sir William Addington’s purpose in composing The Prince of 
Agra was to convert a characteristically heroic play into a pseudo- 
classic tragedy. The result leaves much to be desired. Dryden's 
beautiful poetry is paraphrased atevery turn, and what we have 
is barely charming. One example will suffice for many ; compare 
Addington’s version of Dryden’s memorable lines : 


Aureng-Zebe 


When I consider Life, ’tis all a cheat; 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 

Liest worse ; and while it says, We shall be blest 


6. Ina letter to a certain Monsieur Chapelain, sent from Shiraz 
in Iran, and dated October 4, 1667, Bernier writes: “‘ In 
regard to the women who actually burn themselves, I was 
present at so many of those shocking exhibitions that I could 
not persuade myself to attend any more, nor is it without 
feeling of horror that I revert to the subject”. Then he 
continues: ‘‘ Many persons whom I then consulted on the 
subject would have persuaded me that an excess of affection 
was the cause why these women burn themselves with their 
deceased husbands; but I soon found that abominable 
practice is the effect of early and deeply rooted prejudices. 
Every girl is taught by her mother that it is virtuous and 
laudable in a wife to mingle her ashes with those of ber hus- 
band, and that no woman of honor will refuse compliance 
with the established custom. These opinions men have 
always inculcated as an easy mode of keeping wives in sub- 
jection, of securing their attention in times of sickness, and 
of deterring them from administering poison to their 
husbands.”” 


7. Never printed, the only manuscript is that found in Library 
in San Marino, California. According to the Biographia 
Dramatica (II, 290) it was composed by Hugh Kelly but 
presented under the name of Sir William Addington. ‘“ At 
this period Mr. Kelly, being apprehensive of an opposition 
to any piece which he should bring on the stage, prevailed 


on Mr. Addington to allow his name to be used as the 
author.” 
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With some new Joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange couzenage ! none would have live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And, from the dregs of Life, think to receive, 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 

I’m tir’d with waiting for this Chymic Gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 


The Prince of Agra 


When I consider Life ’tis all a Dream; . 
Yet fool’d with Hope, Men favour the Hlusion: 
Trust on, and think To-morrow will return. 
To-morrow’s falser than the former Day ; 

Lies worser, and while it says, we shall be blest ; 
With some new Joys, cuts off e’en what we have. 
Strange Cozenage! none wou’d live past year again, 
Yet all hope Bliss from those which are to come! 
Vainly expecting from the Dregs of Life, 

What the first sprightly flowing cou’d not give. 
I’m tir’d with waiting for this Chymic Ore 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old, 


The dénouement has been considerably altered. Melesinda 
abandons Morat atthe beginning of the last act (“I have no 
longer interest in my lord ’’) and does not reappear. Toward the 
end of the act, Nourmahal stabs Indamora,. but the latter lives 
long enough to accuse her before Aureng-Zebe : 


"Twas the Empress: She gave the deadly blow. 
I have, alas! but few, few moments left, 
And fain would join them in beholding Thee. 


a Aureng-Zebe and his father remain on the stage as the curtain 
alls. 


In Dryden’s hands the safi theme serves to illustrate the 
noble and heroic character of Melesinda. Inthe hands of others 
it has not had the same serious treatment. A French comedy 
farce, first acted at the Comédie-Francaise on July 14th 1710, is 
based on two strange laws ofa strange land (the island called 
Salamandros): (1) everyone must marry; and (2) when a husband 
or wife dies, the widow or widower must be burned on the 
funeral pyre of the deceased mate. In Le Naufrage, ou la Pompe 
funebre de Crispin of Joseph de Lafont, these two laws give rise 
to comic situations, which are sustained by lively dialogue anda 
fast-moving plot. In its theatrical history this highly entertain- 
ing little play has gone through seventy-three performances, and 
an English version of it was performed in Dublin in 1772. It was 
also translated into Dutch in 1730. The sat? theme appears for 
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the first time in French dramatic literature, and although 
Lancaster gives in his Sunset* fairly complete details about 
Lafont’s play, he fails to mention a source for the author’s know. 
ledge of sari. It would be difficult to imagine that Lafont knew 
Dryden’s Aureng-Zebe. it is more likely that he had read 
Bernier’s account of it, or that he found more details about sari 
in the narration of the travels of Bernier’s part-time companion, 
Jean-Baptist Tavernier. In Chapters 9 and 10 of Book III of his Les 
Six Voyages de Jean-Baptist Tavernier, published in two volumes 
in Paris in 1676, Tavernier discusses sat# at great length, giving 
several examples which he claims he witnessed, one of which took 
place along the coast of Coromandel. 


The English version of Le Naufrage is more specific in its 
reference to India. It is entitied Gallic Gratitudé or The 
Frenchman in India, and its author, James Solas Dodd, has 
reworked his original in order to discourage the employment in 
England of French Servants, according to his Prologue. On their 
way to Madras, Harriet (wife of Sir Thomas Callico, Governor of 
Madras), her attendant and his valet, La Bronze, find themselves, 
as aresult of a shipwreck, onthe island of Salamandros, one of 
the Maldive islands in the East Indies. With the exception of the 
Irish cockswain, Derby O’Rudder, the characters of the original 
are maintained by Dodd and the details of the action of Le 
Naufrage are faithfully given. La Bronze, who speaks English 
with a thick French accent, is presented as more sinister than 
Lafont’s Crispin, and as a result his punishment is more severe. 
He is to be sent to work in the diamond mines of Golconda, and 
to this he is resigned since it is better than having to marry again 
and run the risk of burning with his wife. 


The sati theme does not appear on the French stage until 
sixty years later, in a play which has a special importance because 
of the influence it exerted in its time. When the French tragedy, 
La Veuve du Malabar, was first acted on the 30th of July in 1770, 
it made so little impression that it was given only six times 
until August llth of that year. Afterwards, the text of the play 
was revised by its author, Antoine de Lemierre, and the final 
spectacle was made more imipressive, so that it was revived with 
great success on April 29, 1780, in which year it was acted at the 
Comédie-Francaise thirty-two times. The plot of La Veuve du 
Malabar is considered to be original with Lemierre by Lancaster, 
who has discussed at length the play’. Several reasons could be 


8. Lancaster, Henry Carrington, Sunset: A History of Parisian 
Drama in ihe Last Years of Louis XIV, Baltimore, 1945, 
277-278. 

9, Lancaster, Henry Carrington, French Tragedy in the Time of 
Louis XV and Voltaire, Baltimore, 1947, 1], 459-464. 
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given for the popularity of Lemierre’s tragedy, but the prime one 
was doubtlessly the amazingly authentic staging, including scenery 
and costuming, which are described by La,Harpe’® and repeated 
in the new Italian Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo, as ‘a spectacle 
of a huge picturesque effect, with a temple in the foreground in 
front of which is the funeral pyre, and rocks and the sea in the 
background, and with the Indian women wearing saris and the 
Brihmans in native dress and the French soldiers in authentic 
uniforms.’’"' 


In the course of the play Lemierre has preferred to emphasize 
the reaction of the French soldiers who are fighting in India to 
the practice of sati, with the result that in the end the hero 
Montalban, after rescuing Lanassa, abolishes in the name of 
Louis XV the custom of widow-burning. The first act begins with 
a discussion between the Grand Bramine (the chief Br&Shman) and 
his young colleague, called throughout the play the Jeune Bramine 
(the young Brahman), about the morality of satf. The former 
upholds the prescription of sati; the latter is moved by pity for 
Lanassa, whose husband, a high-caste Hindu, has recently died. 
In his defence of sat? the Grand-Bramine mentions other austere 
Hindu practices, especially those of the Yogin, and the mention of 
these gives an insight into the knowledge of India which Lemierre 
was able to gain from contemporary accounts. In the second act 
the Jeune Bramine is revealed to bethe brother of Lanassa, who 
had been thrown into the Ganges in infancy because he could not 
breast-feed. This little detail gives the clue tothe source utilized. 
In the midst of his narration of cases of sati, Tavernier interrupts 
himself to refer to the custom of abandoning the infant who 
refuses the mother’s breast. This is discussed in Chapter 9 of 
Book Ill: 


I should not forget here an evil custom which is practised 
among the idolaters of the same Kingdom of Bengal. 
When a woman is delivered, and the infant, as often 
happens, is unwilling to take its mother’s breast, it is 
carried outside the village and placed in a cloth, which is 
tied by the four corners to the branches of a tree, and is 
thus left from morning to evening. In this way the poor 
infant is exposed to the crows, which torment it, and. 
- some have been found whose eyes have been torn out of 
their heads, which is the reason why many idolaters are 
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10, La Harpe’s. detailed description of the elaborate mise-en- 
scéne of the second performance of the play is quoted in 
Max Aghions’s Le Théatre a Paris au XVII le Siécle, Paris, 
s.d., 27. 

11. Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo, VI, Rome 1959, 1375, 
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seen in Bengal who have but one eye, and others who 
have both injured or altogether gone. ..._ This is done 
for three days in succession, after which, if the infant is 
unwilling to take the breast, in the belief that it is a 
demon, they cast it into she Ganges, or some other river 
or tank which is nearer at hand. ... On the other hand 
there are among the English, Dutch and Portuguese 
charitable persons who, moved to compassion for the 
misfortune of these infants, remove them when they are 
thus exposed and hung in a tree and take care to have 
them brought up, as 1 have once seen an example of it 
in Hugly. ...'* 


Lemierre has moreover located the abandonment of the Jeune 
Bramine in Hugly which is the scene of his birth and that of 
Lanassa. Less fortunately, he has located the scene of widow- 
burning in Malabar, but he could not have known that the custom 
of sati could not possibly prevail in Malabar because of the 
matrilinear structure of Brahman society in that area.'° 


The general outline of the plot and the specific geographic 
indications are maintained by Mariana Starks in her Widow of 
Malabar, which was acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
on May, 5, 1790. Montalban has become Roymond, General of 
the English forces, and Lanassa has taken on the same of Dryden’s 
heroine Indamora. Miss Starke has freely rendered the decla- 
matory verses of Lemierre, occasionally abbreviating or omitting 
the longer passages, with the object of reducing to three acts 
the five acts of the original. The Grand Bramine_ of 
Lemierre is forced into exile by Montalban; Miss Starke’s Chief 
Bramin stabs himself in order to “free myself from hated 
Christian chains.” 


The Widow of Malabar may have been revived in the nine- 
teenth century; it was at least known in England at the time that 
Thackeray published in 1852 his Henry Esmond, for in it he refers 
to the sad plight of Malabar wives: 


But here is no greater crime than for a woman who is 
ill-used and unhappy to show that she is so. The world 
is quite relentless about bidding her to keep a cheerful 
face; our women like the Malabar wives, are forced to go 
smiling and painted to sacrifice themselves with their 


12. Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, Travels in India, London, sd., Hl, 
167-168. 

13. According to E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of, Sows India, 
189, the custom of sati does not prevail among the Nambu- 
diri Brdhmans of Maldbar. This is due, of course, to the 
matrilinear structure of Brahman society in that region. 
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husbands; their relations being the most eager to push 
them on to their duty and, under their shouts and 
applauses, to smother and hush their cries of pain."*. 


Besides the versions of Lemierre’s play which were made in 
the principal languages of Europe,'* additional evidence of its 
popularity is shown by at least two parodies'* and a farcical 
reworking of the plot in L’ Indienne of Nicolas-Etienne Framéry, 
which was performed at the Théatre-Italien just a few months 
after the first staging of La Veuve du Malabar." 


rd 


14. Thackeray, William Mackpeace, The History of Henry 
Esmond, Esq., New York, 1950 (Harpers Classics), 134. 


15. Cf. Lancaster, French Tragedy, Il, 459; for additional Italian 
translations, cf. Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo, V1, 1375. 


16. An anonymous pantomime La Veuve Tintamare was per- 
formed at the Ambigu-Comique on the 12th July of 1780, 
but no manuscript or edition of the work has been found: 
cf. Brenner, Clarence D., A Bibliographical List of Plays 
in the French Language 1700-1789, Berkeley, 1947, 25. A 
few months after the performance of La Veuve Tintamare 
there followed at the Théatre-Italian the three act parody 
La Veuve de Cancale of Pierre-Germain-Parisau, and this 

- play deals with a beadle’s widow Lassana who is forced by a 
curious custom of Lower Brittany to marry the town 
bailiff as her act of sacrifice, even though she has always 
loved Brisefer, sergeant of the militia. To avoid such a 
marriage, Lassana prefers to throw herself into a well, and 
just in the nick of time Brisefer enters with his soldiers and 
dives into the well to save his beloved. In language and 
versification Parisau follows Lemierre as closely as possible, 
burlesquing at each turn the serious tone of the original by 
clever and highly humorous distortions. 


17. Acopy of the only printed edition, that of Paris, 1770, is 
found in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, without men- 
tion of the name of the author. According to the title page 
ee performance took place on Wednesday, October 

Ist, 1770. 


No mention is made of L’Indienne by A. F. Hérold in his 
“L’ Inde a la Comédie-Francaise et a la Comédie-Italienne 
en 1770, ‘‘Melanges d’Indianisme offerts...a Sylvain Levi, 
Paris, 1911, 41-64, but he does discuss at length Lemierre’s 
tragedy and a two-act musical comedy of Charles-Simon 
Favart, L’ Amitieal’Epreuve. He admits, however, that 
the heroine of the latter ‘“‘ could have been born in any other 
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L’Indienne is a one-act musical comedy divided into eleven 
scenes, With a spectacular element which must have been considera- 
ble, for in the preface of the printed text the author fears that the 
‘“‘appareil magnifique’’ may give the characters a dignity that does 
not suit them at all. From the same preface we gather that the 
first performance was neither understood nor was well received, 
and in subsequent ones the author was obliged to modify his text, 
omitting especially the final scene.'* It is possible that the 
audience did not appreciate Framéry’s farcical treatment of a 
theme which Lemierre had just handled with seriousness and 
dignity, Azora, whose husband Arbace, governor of Agra, has 
died, has prepared to become sati, but before the pyre is ready, 
she visits Caleb, the Grand-Pritre who, she knows, has just 
become widowed. According to Hindu custom (one which 
Frameéry has invented), her marriage to him will save both of 
them from the fire. While she tries to persuade him to marry her, 
he laments the loss of his wife Abesnagar and refuses to look at 
the beautiful Azora as she unveils before him. He insists upon 
her obedience to custom and law; otherwise, he tells her in their 
duet, she will suffer the wrath of heaven: 


Craignez le Ciel et sa foudre, 
Elle tombe par éclats, 
Quand on nese brule pas." 


More effective, however, is the persuasive power of his 
Persian slave Mendés. The latter describes to Caleb the beauty 
of Azora, and it is this rather than his condemnation of widow- 
burning that convinces the high priest. When the successor of 
Caleb arrives to accompany him to the pyre, his visit is interrupted 
by the return of Azora. Caleb is able to see Azora unveiled 
and he is much impressed by her beauty. In their conversation, 


place besides India,” (p. 62) since the entire play takes 
place in London and contains very little about India. This 
musical comedy, incidentally, was translated faithfully into 
Spanish by Ramon de la Cruz and published by him in his 
Teatro o collection de sainetes, Madrid, 1788, VJ, 257-352, 
and in spite of his saying that it was ‘“‘sacada de una de las 
novelas de Mr. Marmontel,” it was taken directly from 
Favart’s work as revealed by a close comparison between 
the two plays. 


18. In the printed text the fina] scene is maintained by Framéry 
for the reason that ‘elle lie les parties de la Piéce, qui, sans 
elle, n’est plus qu’un tissu de mots sans fond et sans sujet.” 


19. Framéry, Nicolas-Etienne, op. cit,, 22. 
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reversing their former procedure, each one maligns the dead 
spouse. Their love at second sight and impending marriage received 
the blessings of the new Grand-Prétre. Throughout the play 
comic relief is amply provided by the witty remarks of Mendés 
who, as a foreigner, can see only the absurdity of what he considers 
a sinister custom, and by the repetitious mention by the new 
Grand Prétre of the magical number ‘“‘douze.’’*° 


The lack of success of L’Indienne in France is compensated 
by its good fortune in Spain. The Spanish version of Ramén de 
la Cruz represents the first attempt to portray on the stage of 
Madrid a contemporary Indian topic and the first opportunity that 
Spanish theatre-goers had of seeing Indian scenery and costuming 
that approached authenticity. La Indiana of Ramon de la Cruz* 
was composed especially for the summer theatrical season in 
conjunction with several other light pieces destined to amuse those 
Madrilefios who attended the Prince Theatre (Teatro del Principe, 
afterwards the Teatro Espaiiol) in the afternoon of the ninth of 
July of 1781. The author of La Indiana does not deserve the 
oblivion into which he has fallen, for in the eighteenth century 
he was incontestably the most prolific dramatist in the world. 
Although a sizeable portion of his dramatic productions is known 
to students of Spanish literature, not all of the five hundred or 
more plays and musical comedies he composed are familiar to 
general students of drama, in spite of their importance in the 
development of the European theatre. It is unfortunate that those 
who wish to know about the plays of Ramin de la Cruz must 
have recourse only to the out-dated study which the Spanish 
scholar Cotarelo has haphazardly prepared as a chronological 
survey of those works, with occasional inept criticisms and 
misleading statements concerning their originality and sources.* 
It is in this way that we are misinformed about La Indiana, which 
Cotarelo claims to be an arrangement of La Jeune Indienne of 
Nicholas Chamfort. What this statement proves is that Cotarelo 
did not read La Jeune Indienne, for this French play deals with 
the early colonization of North America and has as its locale 
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20. Ibid., 28-29. 


21. The complete text of the play, edited and printed under the 
supervision of Cruz himself, is found in his Teatro o colec- 
cidn de los saynetes y demas obras dramaticas de D. Ramon 
de lu Cruz y Cano, Madrid, Imprenta Real, 1786-1791, VIII, 
157-211. 


22. Cotarelo y Mori, Emilio, Don Ramon de la Cruz y sus Obras, 
Madrid, 1899. 
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Charleston, South Carolina.** It is primarily for this reason that 
La Indiana has not been recognized as the earliest Spanish play 
with a South Asian theme. 


The reason which Cruz gives for presenting La Indiana is 
whimsical and he expresses this through one of the interlocutors of 
of the Prelude (entitled El repente de los comicos) which 
introduced his play: ‘‘Isn’t there another play called La Indiana 
extremely ostentatious with serious action and verses because of 
its subject matter, but which sounds ridiculous the more one 
listens to it ?”’ Another interlocutor fears that because of being 
unique the play will not be well received and that someone may 
throw a bench at the performers. He is reassured, however, bya 
third, who states that when the audience sees they have sought 
unusual ways of pleasing the public, the audience will say that at 
least they have made an effort. From all this it is evident that 
Cruz was aware of having dramatized a startlingly different subject, 
one which would hardly lend itself to comic treatment. It is 
possible that in Spain, as in other countries of Europe, after the 
Seven Years’ War and the return to France and execution (May 6, 
1766) of Count Lally Tollendal, there was a growing interest in 
India. Moreover, it is likely that Hindu sati was known in Spain 
through French accounts of life in India. 


In adapting Freméry’s comedy to the Spanish stage, Cruz has 
reduced somewhat the musical element. Before the arrival of the 
successor of Calé, called El Gran Brachman, the chorus singers and 
dancers perform a ‘‘baylete con platillos y tamboriles’’ around 
Cale. Later Azora encourages the slave girls to sing and dance 
“*el estrivillo’’ which is the theme song of the play, and at 
this point even the austere Calé joins in. At the close of the 
comedy, the theme song is repeated, just as Framéry had 


23. La Jeune Indienne of Sébastien-Roch-Nicolas Chamfort 
(1741-1794) was staged for the first time at the Théatre- 
Francais on the 30th of April of 1764 and printed in the same 
year. A modern edition, unfortunately now out-of-print, is 
that of Gilbert Chinard, the great authority on Franco- 
American relations in the 18th century, and published in 
1941 by the Princeton University Press. A very brief sum- 
mary of the plot is found in Teppe, Julien, Chamfort, sa vie 
son oeuvre, sa pensée, Paris, 1950, 99-100. An Italian ver- 
sion of La Jeune Indienne is found in volume XXIII of Il 
Teatro Moderno Applau-Applaudito, Venice, 1796ff.; a 
Spanish version is that of Breton de la Herreros, La Joven 
India, Madrid 1828, manuscript copy in the Biblioteca 
Municipal, Madrid. 


24. Cotarelo y Mori, op. cit., 270-271. 
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provided for in the final vaudeville. With few exceptions Cruz 
has followed his original closely, in spite of having to convert 
Framéry’s prose into poetry. Two Persian slaves take the place 
of Mendés, and their conversation gives the setting of the play 
before the entrance of Azora. Calé’s warning to Azora is 
expressed in terms more specifically Indian: 


Azora, no seas porfiada, 

y temed del gran Vistou 
loss rayos y las venganzas, 
que sobre qualquiera viuda 
que no se quema, descarga." 


Cruz has not hesitated to make Framéry’s humorous dialogue 
even more comical. When Mendés explains to Azora that 
widow-burning does not exist in Persia, she asks whether 
widows there are at liberty to remarry, whereupon he says, 
they have “‘more than that: they are at liberty to remain widows.” 
Cruz adds to this that there was one who was so avaricious 
that in one day she wanted to be maiden, matron and widow, 
referring to the title of one of his own plays Doncella viuda y 
casada a reference which his audience could well appreciate. 


Another Spanish play with an Indian setting is E? Naufragic 
feliz of Gaspar Zavala y Zamora.** This three-act play, perfor- 
med for the first time in 1793, may or may not be original, for 
its author has frequently translated French and Italian works 
without having given notice of his models.”* With his meagre 
knowledge of Indian geography, Zavala locates his characters on 
an island off the coast of Coromandel (en una isleta de las costas 
de Coromandel), which the hero and his uncle believe to be 
uninhabited, after they land there as a result of a shipwreck. 
For five months they live Crusee-fashion (like the characters in 
La Chabeaussiere’s Azémie), with a minimum of complications 


— 


25. Ramon dela Cruz, Teatro o coleccidn de sainetes, Madrid 
(1789), VIII, 181. 


26. Accopy of this play is found in the library of the University 
of North Carolina and it is described in the Catalogue of 
Comedias sueltas prepared by William McKnight and Mabel 


B. Jones, Chapel Hill (1965), 152. 


27. A detailed study of the plays of Gaspar Zavala y Zamora is 
contained in the doctoral dissertation of Frederick C. Martin 
available on microfilm from University Microfilms, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; cf. Dissertation Abstracts XX (1960), 


3746-3747, for a summary of this thesis. 
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until, quite by accident, Cleadon comes upon Archima in the forest, 
Theirs is love at first sight even though she is engaged to a young 
Indian whom her supposed father, chief of the Indians on the 
island, wishes her to marry. Everyone, including the audience, 
knows that she will turn out to be the long-lost daughter of 
Timante and the cousin of Cleodon, and that through her the 
two intruders will be discovered by the Indians and exposed to 
ill-treatment. The final chase is thrilling, and as they leave the 
island, they hear the menacing outbursts of Archima’s 
disappointed lover, who had generously released the prisoners. 
What is obvious from the start is that Zavala has confused east 
Indians and west Indians, for the former are presented in a most 
unfavorable light. While the play represents another rendition of 
the ‘“‘noble savage” theme, it must also be considered as another 
attempt, however feeble, to broaden the scope of the neo-classic 
comedia by providing an exotic setting to an otherwise mediocre 
piece. There is no indication that Zavala knew anything about 
India or that he used any source dealing with India. What is 
certain, however, is that he had read in translation Defoe’s 


novel. 


Up to now reference has been made only to those plays which 
had Indian themes or which gave an insight into Indian manners 
and customs, whether treated seriously or with a humorous touch. 
Two plays, Bonds without Judgment and Ramah Droog, were 
produced towards the end of the eighteenth century and in spite 
of being merely farcical interpretations of contemporaneous 
British military and social life, they have sufficient interest for 
us so that they should be included in an account of early plays 
about India. The action of each one is located in India and they 
both depict life there as their authors envisioned it on the basis 
of oral or written sources which aroused their interest. There 
were available at the time accounts of life in India from several 
written sources: published letters, autobiographies, newspaper 
and magazine articles, among others. The author of Bonds 
without Judgment, or The Loves of Bengal may have listened to 
the personal experiences of the sister and brother-in-law of the 
actress’ generosity. Edward Topham had already composed 
three farces, one of which, The fool was particularly successful 
because of the artistry of Mrs. Wells Sumner. Bonds without 
Judgment, we may assume did not meet with the same kind of 
reception for it was never published and it had only four 
eo at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden in May 
) 


Divided into two acts, the farce satirizes a newly established 
institution, the importation into India of young, and not so 
young, British ladies for the purpose of on-the-spot marriage. 
Sophy and her sister Charlotte, well escorted by theic govers 
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ness, have just arrived in Calcutta. Charlotte is already engaged 
to Captain Manly and she looks forward to seeing him again. 
Sophy has never met her intended husband, Colonel Fury, and 
when she does meet him she is determined not to marry him as 
she considers him to be an impertinent old rake. The old codger 
is much interested in her, but by a trick he is left with the 
governess, who is eager to marry any man. When, at the end of 
the play, she addresses him as ‘‘my love,” he exclaims: ‘* Love! 
Zounds! I'll hate all the rest of my life. Thank heaven I’m in 
a country where vengeance may be exercised and my mercy 
here shall be the torment-of half mankind’’. Sophy is not 
unhappy to remain single and to return to her own country, 


Where mutual feelings sweetly correspond 
And the heart’s Judgement forms the happy Bond." 


Throughout the play the comic element is ably supplied by a 
motley group of crafty servants and subordinates with very un- 
Indian names and also by the blustering colonel and the over- 
amorous governess. In several instances color prejudice is 
expressed ; moreover, the high-handed attitude of the colonel 
(“we'll teach him to affront a Bashaw of the East’’) is presented 
as typical. Such an attitude is passed on to the servants, as one of 
them exclaims, in the absence of his master the colonel, 
‘command the Fans to be ready in the next room, and the 
Dancing Girls to be in Exercise.”® 


James Cobb’s three-act comic opera Ramah Droog® was 
played for the first time at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden 
on the 12th November, 1798. The success of this play was 
doubtlessly due to its broad comedy, its musical element and its 
spectacular show, especially perhaps the latter, forreal elephants 
were introduced on the stage. 


A detachment of British soldiers, in combat with the troops 
of Rajah Surooj Sing, is defeated and its Jeader, Captain 
Sidney, is imprisoned in the fortress of Ramah Droog. The 
only ones who were able to escape were his wife Eliza and an 
Irish soldier named Liffey. Their only sustenance is a few 
potatoes, of which they have but one left. When they are 
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28. Folio 29 of the unpublished manuscript of the play in the 
Larpent Collection of the Henry E. Huntington Library in 
San Marino, California. 


29. Op. cit., folio 1. 


30, The text has been edited in Mrs. Inchbald’s Modern Theatre, 
London (1811), VJ, 139-191. ! : 
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finally csptured, Liffey ts mistaken to be a physician and he is 
called upon to cure the Rajah who has become violently ill 
after having consumed red wine. Because of this, in fact, the 
sub-title of the comedy became Wine does Wonders and after 
having been reduced to one-act the play was performed as 
late as 1805. Liffey’s cure consists of the solitary potato, and 
the Rajah regains his health. Dr. O’Liffey, as he now Calls 
himself, is granted all sorts of favors, including the release of 
the British prisoners. The scene in which some of the favors are 
bestowed is full of good humor. 


Rajah—It is time that you should be rewarded for the 
service you have render’d me. In the first place, I 
appoint you my chief physician. 


Liffey—I humbly thank your honour. 


Rajah—Man, don’t thank me for that—’tis for my own 
advantage. Your skill is astonishing—your success sur- 
prises me. 


Liffey—( Aside) I’faith, it surprises me too. 


Rajah—I also appoint you commander of the armies— 
grand judge in my civil and criminal courts—chief of my 


elephants—purveyor of buffaloes, and principal hunter of 
tigers. 


Liffey—Sir! 
Rajah—All these offices you may perform by deputy.*" 


Liffey’s happiness is short-lived. The daughter of the Rajah, 
Alminah, has fallen in love with Captain Sidney, not knowing 
that he is married. When he rejects her love, he is returned to 
his prison. There isa sub-plot necessary for the happy ending 
of the play, in which Zelma, a slave girl, turns out to be the 
rightful heiress of the kingdom, and with the co-operation of 
the newly arrived British toops she is restored to the throne and 
all the prisoners are released, including Captain Sidney, who 1s 
able to be again with his wife. Throughout the play music and 
comedy are abundant, although neither is superior to the usual 
offerings of the comic operas which Cobb produced. The mincr 
characters become major ones because of the comic roles they 
fill: Liffey and his Amazon of a wife, Margaret (or Margery) 
Grinder, and the prison guard Cellingoe, who proves that he 1s 
no match for the female warrior. An occasional glimpse of 
Indian court life offers but a faint and superfical notion of the 
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kind of activities of which the British visitors had given scanty 
reports. 


In reviewing the contents of the play which dealt, in one way 
or another, with India of this early period of European contact, 
one is immediately impressed by the distorted image of the 
country and its people which are presented in them. The 
dramatists lack most of all first-hand knowledge of the background 
on which they set their plays. Their object is to locate a common- 
place plot in a different setting in order to give a semblance of 
offering something new to a fickle audience. It is unfortunate 
that in doing so they have presented an inaccurate and prejudi- 
cial view of India and the Indians, and that such a picture of the 
country and its people should have survived until quite recently, 
as recently as the performances on the stage and in the cinema 
of William Archer’s The Green Goddess. 


8A 


RESEARCH ON THE INDIAN THEATRE SINCE 1890* 
Pror. LOUIS RENOU, Paris. 


The “‘Théatre Indien” of Sylvain Lévi marks a date in French 
Indology, nay in Indology in general. Upto 1890, one could 
count on one’s fingers works published in this field in our 
country: the great publications of Eugéne Burnouf, going back to 
the heroic age of our studies, then ‘“* The Religions of India” 
by Auguste Barth, ‘‘The Vedic Religion” of Abel Bergaigne, 
and ‘‘ The Inscriptions of Piyadasi’’ by Emile Senart (beginning 
with the edition of Mahavastu). 


The importance of ‘‘ Théatre Indien” ‘results, to begin 
with, from the fact that it embraces—with a fulness' so 
far unequalled-a subject, rich in its importance in most countries 
and particularly in India, where it concerns not only literary 
art in its noblest forms and subtlest arrangements, but also music, 
dance, architecture and all the manifestations of social life. 


‘‘Indian poetry” says S. Lévi (p. 9) with reason, ‘‘owes (to the 
Theatre) its master-pieces.”’ 


Certainly there was a poetic appeal in the choice made by 
the young master: nobody loved as he did (the listners of his 
lecture remember) to detail the precious felicities of a verse 
in Ratnadvali or in Sakuntala. 


*La Recherche sur le Théatre Indian depuis 1890 (Annuaire 
1963/64 pp. 27-49). Prefixed as Introduction to the recent re- 
print of ‘Le Théatre Indien’ by Sylvain Lévi. 


English draft version by Sri M. Ramakrishna Sastri and Sri 
N. R. Subbanna. Revised by Dr. George Cardona, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


1. ‘The mass of documents thus contributed is quite consi- 
derable and 1 don’t know which to admire more: Mr. Lévi’s 
industriousness in gathering and eontrolling them or the ease 
with which he has been able to mainpulate them’’. There have 
been few reviews of consequence (cf. Mémorial S. L. p. XIII, n. 3) 
aside from Barth’s and it is still surprising that the ‘‘Théatre 
Indien” has never been translated, at least in English. 
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Still it was the scholar who had the first word. There 
was no comprehensive work on the Indian Theatre." A large 
scale treatment of a literary genre constitutes a feat that has dis. 
couraged the research-scholars for a long time. Even to-day, can 
we say that we havean adequate expose of the Indian novel, the 
stories and the kavya?* In French, there were only isolated 


ee 


1. Since the Select Specimens (etc.) of H. H. Wilson, 
London, 1827, reprinted part in 1891 (in the Works) ; only very 
partial re-edition at Calcutta, 1955; French translation mentioned 
by S.L., p. XII and 2. The book is above all valuable as a 
presentation of the dramatic texts, consisting of relatively succinct 
exposition, followed by free translations. As regards works on 
the theatre of India executed in France since S.L., we can 
count very few, the work of §. L. seems to have halted production 
in this domain. An insufficient summary of the main points in 
V. Henry, Les littératures de Inde, Paris, 1904; more material 
is the pertinent chapter of Manuel des études indiennes (L’Inde 
classique), II, 1953, p. 259. Except in dramaturgy (mentioned 
below p. 23, n. 1), hardly can we cite an erudite article (for those 
of S.L., himself, see p. 3, n. 3), barring the pretentious translations 
of the work of the Natya Sastra by René Daumal (L’ Origine du 
théatre\, Mesures, October 1935. 


The recent collective work, Les Théatres d’ Asie, Paris, 1961 
helps to replace the Indian features in their Asiatic perapective. 


2. Since S. L., there has been a series of general expositions 
on the theatre in many Western countries or in India itself. 
Besides more or less developed chapters, all rather dug up of 
the literary or “cultural” histories of India, beginning with 
M. Winternitz, Vol. III, (in the course of English translation at 
Calcutta, cited here ‘ Winternitz’’), Leipzig, 1920; as also in 
S. K. De (S. N. Dasagupta—the latest in date, Calcutta, 1947— 
where the chapters on the belles-letters are by Mr. De, with 
supplements, often not very desirable, due to Dasagupta, cited 
here ‘“De’’), the richest in enumeration of titles being that of 
Mr. Krishnamachariar, Madras, 1937—we count two special 
works of foremost importance, that acknowledge owing 
much to their French predecessor: Sten Konow, Das indische 
Drama, Berlin-Leipzig, 1920 (cited here ‘*Konow’’) and 
A.B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, Oxford, 1924 (cited here 
Keith”). The rest is, in chronological order: R. K. Yajnik, 
The Indian Theatre, London, 1933; D. R. Mankad, The Types of 
Sanskrit Drama Karachi, 1936; R. V. Jagirdar, Drama in Sans- 
krit Literature, Bombay, 1947; Chandra Bhan Gupta, The Indian 
Theatre, Benares, 1954; M. M. Ghosh, Contribution to the 
History of Hindu Drama, Calcutta, 1958; I. Shekhar, Sanskrit 
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translations—rarely successful, we must acknowledge, on an 
aesthetic plane-of a few of the most famous dramas, starting with 
the attractive Sacountala of L. de Chézy (1830) up to the recent 
version of this same work by A, Bergaigne (and P. Lehugeur) or of 
Nagananda by the same scholar (respectively in 1884 and 
1879):' if we remember the decisive influence the example of 


Bergaigne * has had on the career of S. Lévi, we would see there 
a little more than a coincidence.’ 


Approaching the Indian Theatre, i.e., essentially the theatre 
in Sanskrit language, Sylvain Lévi paid all his attention to the 
question of origins: a difficult problem, perhaps insoluble, 
but of a kind towards which we feel inevitably attracted as 
soon as we have to deal with India. Though he had brought 
up several times the role that could have been played in 
Drama (etc.), Utrecht, 1960; Balwant Gargi, Theatre in India, 
New York, 1962. The book of Mr. Vallauri, Teatro Indiano, 
Milan, 1960, is above all a presentation-excellent, to be sure of 
some outstanding works (Vasavadatta, Mrcchakatika, Méalati- 
madhava, Mudraraksasa, Bhagavadajjukiya), The exhaustive 
bibliography of M. Schuyler, Bibliography of Sanskrit Drama, 
New York, 1906, is unfortunately very old to-day. 


1. Upto our day, the number of Sanskrit works rendered 
into French is singularly limited. Leaving aside the Sakuntala of 
F. Hérold (1896)--as well as a very free adaptation for the stage 
of this same book,—the Dhirtasamagama of C. Schoebel (s. d.), 
the Prabodhacandrodaya of G. Devéze (1899), we could not 
cite, subsequently to 1890, more than the Svapnavasavadatta of 
A. Baston (1914), the Ratnavali of Mr. Lehot (1933) ; (touched up 
by the author of the present notice), and above all the Uttarara- 


macarita of N. Stchoupak (1935). A Venisamhéra is under 
preparation. 


2. Tothe memory of whom is dedicated Le Théatre indien 
(Bergaigne was dead in 1888), cf. the inaugural lecture of S. L., 
at the Faculty, Abel Bergaigne et 1’ indianisme, in Rev. bleue, 
1890 (re-printed in the Mémorial, p. 1). 


3. S. L. himself hardly touched again matters of the 
theatre, except incidentally in his preface to Baston (mentioned 
above n. 1) or in the J. As, 1911 (article cited, n. 1); 
more in depth in the study on the dramaturgy in J. As 1923 
(mentioned below, p. 23, n. 40) or finally with regard to the 
‘‘Inscription of the Ksatrapas’’ (mentioned below, p. 9, n. 1). 
The ms, of a French version of the Prabodhacandrodaya, dating 


back to his youth, has been recovered in his papers and could be 
published. 
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the composition of the scholarly drama by the presence of the 
popular melodrama, of the ‘‘ mystery plays analogous to 
the Yatras of Bengal which he brings up for argument's sake 
(p. 394),! he hardly insists on what we would call to-day the 
ethnographic aspect of the problem. Explaining the pre. 
historic evolution of the Sanskrit Theatre by folklore can lead to 
interesting comparisons : the drawback is that the originality of a 
learned art is diluted in the anonymity of the elementary struc: 
tures. The Sanskrit contribution here as elsewhere is first of all a 
singular one. 


This does not mean to say that in the archaic period— 
completely inaccessible,—of this theatre, there did not exist 
semi-scenic figurations, where dance played an essential role, 
where dramatis personae and reciters expressed themselves in regio- 
nal dialects.2? In this respect, the legenday cycle of the young 


1. Cf. A. Grierson, Ind. Ant., XXIII, 1894, p. 109; other 
references on the Yatriis, bhavdi’s, Swang’s in Winternitz, 
p. 164—It is around the personage of the Vidusaka that was exer- 
cised above all the zeal to track down the folk-lore origin, while 
using etymologies which were at times whimsical; references to 
the subject in Winternitz, p. 172, or Keith, p. 51, notably J. Hui- 
zinga, De Vidusaka en het indisch tooneel, Groningen, 1897; 
since then, J. T. Parikh, Sanskrit Comic Characters, Surat, 1952 
and, by the same, The Vidisaka, Theory and Practice, ibid, 
1953. See above all J. Gonda, Ursprung und Wesen des indischen 
Dramas, in Acta Or., XIX, 1943, p. 329 which condenses all 
we could retain of the ethnological arguments in order to account 
for the birth of the Sanskrit Drama. Recently, the work of 
Shekhar (mentioned above, p. 2, n.2) made use of a non-Aryan 
hypothesis: a hypothesis often formulated for other Indian 
sectors and which appear to exempt the inward rational applica- 
tion. In his short treatise, Notes sur les Sources de quelques 
drames indiens, Cracovie, 1921, A. Gawronski presu- med a 
“‘popular”’ origin for Urvasi, Act 1V, and for the Malatimadhava. 


2. We would then fall back on the idea sometimes expressed, 
more often rejected that the Sanskrit‘texts are the translations or 
the recasts from models in vernacular or eventually in middle 
Indian: ‘‘which are then...the kind of document about which 
we have a real right to affirm that they began with 
Sanskrit?” asked A. Barth, CEuvres III, p. 474. We answer: the 
Sitra, the Bhasya, the Karika, why not the Kavya as such? Cf. 
on the occasion of the theatres, S. L., p. 329, and J. As., 1902, I, 
p. 95, as also H. Jacobi, ZDMG, XLVIII, 1894, p. 410. 
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God Krsna has often been mentioncd'. We could compare without 
much harm, as S. Lévi had commenced to do, the implied sub- 
dramatic schemes in the religious literature, from the Vedic 
ritual,? or the old figurative vratas upto Puranic motifs such as 
those which are admitted around the festival of the Standard of 
Indra.* We have but an excess of choices,a fact which moreover, 
requires prudence: too many landmarks are missing amongst 
the mythological representations and the classical drama, which, 
from the first works, appeared engaged in an autonomous system 
of conventions. Attheleast we also discern the pressure of the 
musical element,‘ traces of which the preliminary and the conclusive 
portions of the drama have retained : dramaturgy shows us that 
these elements are extended well beyond that which our manus- 
cripts of natakas have preserved. Quasi-religious and quasi- 
secular festival, at the intermingling of great streams of culture, 
the stage representation is the culminating point of a total mani- 
festation, where spoken dialogue and verses (partially) sung, 
formed only preferential moments.’ 


1. Following E. Windisch (cited in S. L., Appendix, 
p. 61). The supporter of generalised Krsnaism has been especially 
W. Ruben, Uber die Urspriinge des indischen Dramas, Istanbul, 
1940 ; cf. also by the same, Krishna, ibid., 1943, p.272 (chapter 
annexed to the B&lacarita of Bh&sa). Other references in 
Winternitz, p. 316. Influences from Saivaite schemata T. Block, 
ZDMG, LXII, 1908, p. 655. 

2. Treating of the Vedic sources, S. L., did not mark the 
particular interest which the Mahavrata presents: see on this 
point, amongst others, J. Gonda, (cited p. 4, n. 1), p. 347, ubi alia. 

3. Idea put in the work by Haraprasad Sastri, J. As. Soc. Beng., 
1909, p. 351, taken up again by V. Raghavan, J. Or. Res. Madras, 
VII, p. 41. For ample details onthe Puranic Indradhvaja see 
J. J. Meyer, Trilogie altindischer Machte (etc.), Zurich-Leipzig, 
1937, Vol. III, p. 61. 


4. With regard to the Yaksagana, musical dance-drama, and 
its interest for understanding the classical drama, there are articles 
by Govind Vidyarthi and K. S. Karanth in Sangeet Natak Aka- 
demi, Bultetin X, 1958 and cf. V. Raghavan, 19th Or. Conference, 
1953, p. 12, the savant who emphasized also the bonds of the 
drama with music in (Indian) Arts and Letters, XXVIII, 1954, 
n. 1; Far Eastern Quart., XV, 1956, p. 503; Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, Bulletin III (1955) and IV (1956), passim. It would not 
be out of place to recall the interest of a treatise on the dance 
such as the Nrttaratnavali of Jayasena (XIIIth century), edited by 
the same author (Madras, 1966) and attesting the ‘‘ popular” 
impressions of the drama. 

5. A. Gawronski, Sur l’origine du drame indien (etc.), Craco- 
vie, 1946 (text in Polish with French resume) considers a double 
source ; 
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Another aspect of the problem of origins is the hypothesis of 
Greek influence: moreover, this is recognised in more than one 
chapter of Indian studies. Initiated—as so often—by A. Weber, 
developed by E. Windisch, this has been categorically rejected by 
S. Lévi.' While there exist some similarities between a drama 
like Mrcchakatika and the comedy of neo-attic (Greek) morals 
with its Roman extensions, these analogies are not such as to 
force an admission of borrowing. The differences which outweigh 
can hardly be explained as innovations starting from a foreign 
model.* But the question has been revived only at rare intervals, 
after 1890: as so many others, the question dies out when the 
promulgators are no more there to defend their thesis.° 


The Vedic origin was more within reach. S. Lévi believed in 
it, basing himself upon the famous dialogue hymns of Rgveda, the 
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religious on the one hand, epic (bardic) on the other: his posi- 
tion is rather conciliatory than reasoned; We may cite, 
for citation’s sake, concerning the ‘animistic’ origins of drama in 
general but using Indian facts, the books of W. H. Ridgeway 
once held in honour: The Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 1910, 
and Dramas and Dramatic Dances (etc.), ibid., 1915. The 
Indian facts have been argued against by A. B. Keith, JRAS, 
1916, p. 335 and 1917, p. 140 (also Skt. Drama, p. 46 and 47). 


1. Who has takena more prudent attitude in his posthu- 
mous work, L’Inde civilisatrice, Paris, 1938 (written in 1920), 
p 8l. 


_ 2, For details see Keith and Konow notably. A. Gawronski, 
in the text cited above p. 4, n. 1, also believes the Greek 
hypothesis to be “extremely improbable’. Fora cursory allusion 
W. W. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge, 1951*, 
seep. 381; also E. Miiller-Hess, Die Entstechung des indischen 
Dramas, Berlin. 1916; G. N. Banerjee, Hellenism in ancient 
India, Calcutta, 1961°. On the particular question of Yavanika 
(S.L., p. 348), see the old references in Keith p. 61 and else- 
where ; more recent good exposition by S. K. De, reprinted in 
Some Problems of Sanskrit Poetics, Calcutta, i959, p. 148. 


3. New arguments in H. Reich, Der Mimus, Berlin, 1903, 
who adduces the Greco-Latin mime (Winternitz. p. 175). The 
idea does not appear to have been echoed—See Winternitz 
again for references to the archaeological works of Sitabenga 
and their alleged relation to the (Greek) drama, 
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evidence of which he had been one of the first to exploit. We 
have to take care not to overvalue this evidence, as many of these 
hymns, rather than casting light on things in later tradition, 
are themselves the source of new problems. It is possible 
indeed that we have to explore the sketch of dramatised figura- 
tions, but it is improbable that they are really the sources of the 
classical Theatre: the dialogue there is only a modified form of 
narration. 


As regards the Epic, which represents the bulkiest connection 
between Veda and the normal literature, we understand that it had 
oriented the choice of subjects in the interior of the drama, turn- 
ing the scale in favour of the static and the descriptive; we shall 
have to prove only the element of direct inspiration.* The 
survivals which we would like to retain, of an intermediate drama 
in between the Epic and dialogue are of quite a late date.’ 


As to the grammarians: S. Lévi noted the essentials: 
the mention of natasiitras, or ‘“‘ Aphorisms on stage art” in 
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1. After Max Miiller (first in date); H. Oldenberg had just 
built up his ‘‘ akhyina”’ theory (ZDMG; XXXVII, 1883, p. 34 
and XXXIX, 1885, p. 52) which he was to take up again in 
the last instance in Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, 
Berlin, 1917 (p. 53). Since Oldenberg, these same hymns have 
been differently interpreted, notably as “ ballads” (in fact, it 
is the alternate position of Oldenberg) by K. Geldner, Die 
Indische Balledendichtung, Marburg, 1913 (and introductions to 
the hymns relating to the large translation of the Rgveda). Cf. of 
the same opinion P. S. Sastri in diverse articles to be found in 
R. N. Dandekar, Vedic Bibliography, Il, Poona, 1963, p. 24. 
The thesis claiming to see (sketches of) dramas (in them) 
has been developed by many authors, but in the most ample 
manner—and the most reckless—by L. V. Schroeder, Mysterium 
und Mimus im Rgveda, Leipzig, 1908. Collective references in 
our Bibliographie Védique (p. 24) or see Gonda (text cited 
p. 29, n. 4) p. 342; barring an unforeseen revival, the question 
scarcely offers more historical interest. 


2. Since S. L,, p. 308, see especially Keith, p. 28 or Konow, 
p. 42. We proceed then towards the image of one time-honoured 
original, asserted outright by A. Hillebrandt, iiber die Anfange 
des indischen Dramas, Munich, 1914, p. 22. 


3. This is the occasion to conjure up the Mahanataka or 
Hanumannitaka), this ‘real monster” of the theatre (S.L,, 
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Panini,’ those of Saubhika, semi-actors, semi-reciters, in Patanjali, 
It was reserved for later investigation to push the argument 
further, without succeeding however, to take away its hypothe- 
tical character.2. The allusions which some thought they had 
discovered, to a marionette theatre,’ a shadow theatre,‘ though 
instructive in themselves, can hardly contribute to the expla- 
nation of the origins. 


= — —— — 
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p. 243), ‘“‘which takes us back to an era where the drama was half 
separating itself from the epic.” Unfortunately the work is ofa late 
epoch still undeterminable, therefore of doubtful utilisation. For 
the internal critique, cf. the meticulous study of A. Esteller, Die 
4lteste Rezension des M°, Leipzig, 1936, in the spirit of the work 
of W. Kirfel. General features in S. K. De, IHQ, VII, 1931, 
p. 537 reprinted in Aspects of Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta, 1959, 
p. 216. For S. P. Bhattacharya, IHQ, X, 1934, p. 493, the work 
would only be a manual for the professional Puranic narrators. 
Other semi-dramatic texts based on a Krsnayétra: the 
Gopalakelicandrika carefully edited by W. Caland, Amsterdam, 
1917: On this work, cf. also Mr. Winternitz, ZDMG, LXXIV, 
1920, p. 137 and more recently F.B. J. Kuiper in the Meélanges 
S. K. Chatterji, p. 86. For some other texts or references, see 
S. K. De, p. 510 or, by the same, Aspects (cited again), p. 216. 
On Tanzspiel in Nepali, the Hariscandranrtya, cf. the study 
and the edition of A. Conrady, Leipzig, 1891. K.C. Pandey, 
Abhinavagupta*, Benares, 1963, p. 95, interprets as a sort of 
‘‘opera”’? the poem Ghatakarpara, which he attributes after 
many others, to Kalidasa. 


1. Of late, on the nata (about which in the last analysis we 
can deduce little that is certain), V. S. Agrawala, India as 
Known to Panini, Lucknow, 1953 (1963*), p. 339. 


2. On the S‘aubhikas, there is one penetrating study of 
H. Liiders, Sb. Preuss. Akad., 1916, p. 698 (reprinted in Philo. 
Jogica India, p. 391), opposed by Keith, p. 33 and 53. Studying 
the term in connection with the formula, Karhsam ghatayanti 
and Balim bandhayanti of the Mahabhasya, Liiders saw the 
Saubhikas recitors explaining to the audience the significance 
of the speechless images which were made to march fast 
below their eyes, which implied a theatre of shadows or 
of puppets, while Keith developed (while attenuating it) the old 
idea of A. Weber according to whom the figuration of Pataijali 
concerns a dumb show. In any case, there is nothing there to 
lead us to the origins of the theatre. Other references in De, p. 48. 


3. After S. L., p. 324 (the former in date), it is R. Pischel 
who developed the arguments of the marionetts with the daring 


_ 
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These origins which, with many others, he sought after in the 
remote past, S. Lévi, believed, a few years later, to be ableto place 
in a precisely historical framework. Loyal to the historical tendency, 
which then dominated his activity,he taught that the Sanskrit drama 
—as the other secular, literary genres—had had its birth under 
the Sakas, in the region under the ‘‘ Western Ksatrapas’’; even 
the name Saka was preserved in the conventional personage, 
Sakara, the king’s brother-in-law.' The thesis was certainly to give 
rise to objections *: how did the alien monarchs have the power 
to set in motion the abrupt adaptation from a religious language to 
a new function as the language of belles-letters, if there had not 
existed any scholarly tradition having led tosuch a change? And 
does not the discovery of the contemporary dramas of Aévaghosa 
attest to the already well accredited literary precedents ? 

It was precisely the years that followed, beginning with 1910, 
that were to deliver the new documents, which do not concern 
the pre-history of the theatre—certainly we have to give that up 
—but at least the pre-classical age. Two discoveries, almost 
simultaneous, are involved: on the one hand the fragments 


re 


word Sttradhara, interpreted in this perspective by ‘‘ drawer 
of strings’’ (ordinarily we render it by ‘‘string-carrier ’’) ; could this 
not be ‘‘supporter of the (doctrine specified in) sutras [the Paninian 
Natasutras]’’?). Old references in Winternitz, p. 178. Nothing 
new on this subject. 

4. Concerning the Shadow-plays or Chayanataka (S.L., p. 241, 
knew the expression, which he rendered very differently), Pischel 
became their protagonist for AncientIndia, Das indische Schat- 
tenspiel, Sb. preuss. Akad., 1906, 2, p. 496. But the indications 
are weak. One alone of these natakas (minor) is given by the 
tradition as ‘Ch&ya’’, to wit the Dutangada of Subhata, but 
this KSivya obviously belongs to the Mahanataka; so one is led to 
a different interpretation (it is true that Konow, p. 89, saw also 
a Schattenspiel (shadow-play) in the Maha° !). The edition (-trans- 
lation) of many (alleged) Chayanatakas by G. Jacob, H. Jensen 
and H. Losch (Das Indische Schattentheatre, Stuttgart, 1931), if it 
has not proved the existence of such a theatre in Sanskrit, has at 
least shown it to be plausible for (South) Asia. 

Type of extrapolation such as are found here and there 
and also in S.L., (especially in his oral teaching). The study is in 
the J. As. 1902. 1. p.95. Résumé of the question in La Vallée 
Poussin, L’Inde aux temps des Mauryas, Paris, 1930, p. 296; 
reasonable conclusion by J. Filliozat, Manual des études indiennes, 
I, p. 244, “it is probable that the sovereign foreigners confirmed 
the vogue of Sanskrit literature rather than initiating it”. On 
S'akara most recently S. Bhattacharya, Our Heritage, V, 1957, n° t. 

2. Only Sten Konow (p. 49) 4 tare to have accepted the 
thesis, which he even sets in detail by fixing at Mathura, in the 
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of Buddhistic dramas unearthed at Turfan in 1911, one of 
which, the Sariputra-prak arana, is given as the work of As'vaghosa 
and is placed in all probability, inthe Ist century A.D.’ On the other 
hand, thirteen plays attributable (on presumption) to Bhasa, the 
precursor of Kalidisa, who was only a name, void of contents at 
the time of the “Indian Theatre” (p. 157). Despite the larger 
fuss made about Bh&sa, which is still not finished, the historically 
more important discovery is that of Turfan. Just as the lyrical epics 
of ASvaghosa presage, not without an odd contribution, the classi- 
cal Mahakavya, the same Buddhist fragments precede and herald 
Kilidasian drama. The Prakrts utilised there are at a stage of 
evolution anterior to what the great dramatic works manifest, a 
stage comparable to the middle Indian of the contemporary 
epigraphy. Nevertheless, it is not necessary to force the 
argument, which is based onthe debris of texts, with doubtful 
interpretation at times.* In the domain of drama, the Buddhistic 
production was without a notable successor,as in the case of Kavya.’ 


middle of the first century, the birth of the Drama. Refutation in 
Keith, p. 70 and elsewhere. 

1. The exploitation of the discovery is the work of H. Liiders, on 
the one hand Das S’&riputraprakarana, in Sb. Preuss, Akad., 191], 
p- 338 (reprinted in Philologica, p. 190), on the other hand Bruch- 
stiicke Buddhistischer Dramen, Berlin, 1911. These dissertations 
approach all the aspects of the problems, emphasizing the paleo- 
graphy and the Prakrit. It is hardly necessary to recall the 
bibliography on Asvaghosa, see Bibliographie Bouddhique, passim, 
and most recently, A comprehensive History of India, If (1957) 
pp. 235, 373, 638, 664. We know that S.L., came back often and 
that upto the end of his life, to Asvaghosa, without however 
touching on the drama: references in the index of N. Stchoupak 
annexed to the Bibliographie Bouddhique, VII-VIII (1937). 

2. As Keith says, p. 89, “ the Prakrts there are already 
under the influence of the Sanskrit Kavya.”” In addition, in the 
order of the belles-letters, nothing Buddhistic could in our opinion 
constitute an absolute beginning. 


3. Cf. however the Lokananda of Candragomin preserved in 
Tibetan: S. L., BEFEO, III, 1903, p. 41. On the remains of the 
dramas (Buddhistic) in Tokharian, see, the article of the J. As., 
1911,]. p. 139. by S. L. The Jains, in the drama as in the 
belles-letters in general, have been quite more active than 
the Buddhists. Cf. the old references in Winternitz Vol. II, 
p. 546 of the English edition; the promulgator has been E. Hult- 
zsch, GN, 1921, p.39 and ZDMG, LXXV, 1921, p. 61 (on 
R&macandra especially). The best-known work is the MoharSja- 
parajaya, edited and translated by C. D. Dalal, Bombay, 1918. It 
is necessary to agree, i: is true, on what we call “Jaina ’’’ in the 
sphere of profane literature. 
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As regards Bhasa’s 13 plays discovered in Travancore in 1910, 
published between 1912 and 1915, one wonders, whether the history 
of the Indian Theatre will have gained much by the inexhaustible 
controversy which has set in regarding them.’ Following Gana- 
pati Sistri, the authorship of Bhisa was believed in; then it was 
doubted and sometimes frankly denied ; some have distributed 
these comedies among several anonymous authors, without con. 
sidering the analogies of treatment, which at first sight connects 
them amongst themselves. Some other plays of uncertain date 
have also been attributed to Bhasa. The most tenuous opinion 
consisted in the contention that the works are “‘recent”’. As the 
style is obviously simple and sometimes naive, and there is atrace 
of epic diction allowing us to presume an archaic leve!, one was 

1. Summary of the question in the literary histories, most re- 
cently in De, p. 101; for Keith, consult also his Sanskrit Lite- 
rature, Oxford, 1928, p. XII. S. L., himself has made an incidental 
reference to Bhasa in his article of J. As., 1923 (mentioned below 
p. 84, n. 2), andin his preface to Baston (p. 69, n. 1). Among 
the monographs (which are of quite uneven value, and more 
often literary than technical), let us cite at least A. K. Pisharoti, 
Bhasa’s works, Trivandrum, 1925; A. D. Pusalkar, Bhasa: A 
study, Lahore, 1940; A. S. P. Ayyar, Bhasa, Madras, 1942. In the 
mass of detailed works, let us mention those of F. W. Thomas, 
in the early stages of this study JRAS, 1920, p. 79 and 1925, p. 100 
as also 1928, p. 877; instructive in a literary way is the appreciation 
of S. K. De, THQ, XVII, 1941, p. 415; minute in the technical 
detail (with the discussion of the terms avagunthana and pratie 
maigrha), the study of O. Stein, IHQ, XIV, 1938, p. 633. 
Amongst the most recent, U. Venkatakrishna Rao, IHQ, XXXIV, 
1958, p. 96. Weare indebted to V. S, Sukthankar for a complete 
bibliography until in 1921 as well as diverse studies, often 
penetrating, the whole reprinted in the Memorial Edition, Poona, 
II, 1945, p. 82 (Summary by S. M. Katre, in Mélanges Sukthan- 
kar, Bull. Deccan College, 1944, p. XXVIT). Sukthankar 
thought of a new school of dramatic art, on the margin of classi- 
cal schools (p. 145). One important point has been brought to 
light by G. Morgenstierne, Uber das Verholtnis Zwischen Caru- 
datta und Mrechakatika, Leipzig, 1921, even if the results 
have been at times contested in India with weak arguments 
(De, p. 242). On the stage directions of Bhisa (and other 
questions), M. Lindenau, Bhisa-Studien, Leipzig, 1918; 
on the archaism, (relative) of the middle-Indic, W. Printz, 
Bhasa’s Prakrit, J. Francfort, 1919; on the style and the language, 
besides Sukthankar, cf. Odgen, JAOS, XXXV, 1915, p. 269 and 
the appendix to the whole edition (very convenient) of 
C. R. Devadhar, Poona, 1937. There exists one complete trans- 
lation by W.C. Woolner and L. Sarup, become classic, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1930-1931. The isolated editions abound, one of 
the latest being the Balacarita of S. R. Sehgal, Delhi, 1959. 
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led to postulate that we were in the presence of imitations. But 
it would be significant to know whether there was not, apart from 
Kavya, which sprawled through the centuries incessantly, in 
more complex and heavier forms, a type of literature, remaining 
relatively ‘“‘ popular’, just as the Pancatantra and its derivatives 
have been in respect of scholarly fables. More than even the 
personality of Bhasa, it is the appearance and maintenance of this 
‘‘simple’’ drama which summons the curiosity of the historian 
of the theatre. 


Dramaturgy describes structures that could be thought of 
as fictitious or (what amounts to same) limited to lower periods.! 
Now, in 1922 there was brought to light the Caturbhani' 


1. Subsequent researches have in effect brought to light a 
series of texts the composition of which resembles the compo- 
sition of those of Bhasa, though we cannot draw any definite 
conclusion. Thus the Yajnaphala (which some suspect to be 
completely a modern work), edited by J. Kalidas Sastri, Gondal, 
1941, cf. R. N. Dandekar, Annals Bhandarkar, XXXI, 1950, n. 4; 
Jhala, J. Bo. As. Soc., XXIX, 1954, p. 75. The Damaka is a sort 
of continuation of Karnabhara of Bhasa, but in the guise of a Pra- 
hasana, cf. J. Jolly, in Mélanges Garbe, 1927, p. 115. Thus also 
the T&pasavatsarajacarita is a variant of the Svapnavadsavadatta. 
Another ghost of Bhasa-Kavyas is the Vinivasavadatta, edited 
by C. Kunhan Raja, Madras, 1931. This work and some others 
have been the occasion to bring up ‘'the problem of Sakti- 
bhadra”’, author of the Asearyacudamani (De. p. 302 ; translated 
by C. Sankararama Sastri, Madras, 1927, and cf. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri in his introduction to the edition which appeared in 1927), 
in which certain scholars (like K. Paranjpe, Annals Bhandarkar, 
IX, 1928, p. 1) wished to recognise the actual author of the 
Kavyas of Bhasa. Cf. also M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 3rd Ori. 
Conference, 1915, p. 80. On the Kundamala, which poses some 
problems analogous to the preeeding—dating and treatment—cf. 
A. C. Woolner, Annals Bhand., XV, 1933, p. 236; S. K. De, 
ibid., XVI, 1934, p. 158 (references by the same author in Aspects 
of Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta, 1959, p. 290). All these points 
remain controversial ; will they lead to a definite demonstration of 
the evolution of the style in a given literary genre, or must we 
always float between the IlIrd and the Xth centuries (if it is not 
between the IIIrd and XIXth) ? 


2. References and appreciation in De, p. 248, summarising 
in part F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1924, p. 129-262. The question 
should be taken up again. One of the four has been recently 
edited and translated into English by J.R. A. Loman, Amsterdam, 
1956, the Padmaprabhrtaka attributed to Sitidraka. The 
Ubhayabhisarika has been translated by S. Sen, Calc. Review, 
1926, p. 127. 
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a group of four Bhanas or ‘‘ (satirical) monologues”’, that appe- 
ared to be of an old date (before 6th century A.D., it is usually 
supposed), while S. Lévi knew only modern works in this genre 
(p. 255). Caturbhani attests the use of a Sanskrit free from the 
elaborate affectations of later Bhana.' As regards “ farces”’ 
(Prahasanas), S. Lévi cited two, still only of uncertain date but 
definitely recent." Now, the Mattavilasa of Mahendra-Vikrama- 
varman takes us back to the 7th century A.D.,? and the Bhaga- 
vadajjukiya, the most original specimen of this series, must 
be anterior to 10th century A.D.‘ 


By these works and others depending upon different techniques 
the Sanskrit theatre, in spite of the rigidity of rules, shows itself 
to be much more accessible than the other literary forms. From 
historical to religious drama, from the middle-class comedy to the 
heroic comedy or ‘“‘ of the harem ”’, from the satire to the panegy- 
ric it (Skt. Theatre) reflects everything of Indian life. On the margin 
of works of linguistic variegation, afew of them were discovered 
written entirely in middle-Indian, of which S. Lévi had an inkling 
only of a specimen (p. 249), the Karpiramaiijari’. At diverse periods 
and upto the extremes of South India, a series of amatory 
(stylish) comedies were developed, in a uniform Pr&krt, subject 


a ——s 


1. On the Bhana in general, cf. S. K. De, JRAS, 1926, 
p. 63 (reprinted in Aspects of Sanskrit Literature, p. 1), as also 
V. Raghavan, JUP, Hist. Soc., XVIII, 1948, p.135. Aninterest- 
ing specimen of the modern Bh&na, the Madanasamjivana, has 
been remarkably edited by Y. Ojihara, Tokyo, 1955. 


2. Relatively modern specimen (no doubt post-Cait- 
anya), the Kaleyakutuhala of Bhiradvaja has been edited by the 
same Japanese scholar, Kyoto, 1960, making use of philological 
complements. 


3. Forreferences to this rather curious text, still unknown 
to S.L. see De, p. 254, German translation by J. Hertel, 
Leipzig, 1924. 


4. Italian translation by M. Vallauri, Lanciano, 1932, re- 
printed in the book cited here above, p. 68, n. 2. 


5. Monumental edition and translation by Sten Konow and 
C. R. Lanman, Cambridge (Mass.), 1901, with introduction to 
Raijas’ekhara. More recently, critical edition on new bases, 
with attentive discussion of the Prikrit by M. M. Ghosh, Cal- 
cutta, 1939; 1948. 
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as much as tothe laws of the grammarians as to the model offered 
by R&jasekhara.' 

We cannot cite here in detail all that was published since 1890 
onthe classical theatre of India.* The editions of the texts 
appeared in rapid succession, rising to several hundreds, of which 
the Indian Theatre has to be content with 37 (of printed editions), 
The plays in manuscripts, and those which are preserved only in 
citations or in allusions, would bring the total to a higher 
figure. Many of these editions—almost all of which have appeared 
in India—answer to scholastic needs ; however, few are negligible. 
Those that are concerned with the well-known texts, by a well- 
accredited verbal tradition, can give useful variants or the 
evidence of an old commentator; in favourable cases, the notes 
of the editor condense new information, for example on the 
technical terminology. One must have unusual acquaintance 
with the subject to restore, from scattered debris, the probable 
image of the Rama plays, which were hardly identified until 
now, excepting their titles.*® If the origin of theatre owes 


———— 


1. The Sattaka (word of obscure origin), attested by the 
dramatists, has only been documented much later by the Karpura’. 
On this literary type, cf. Chintaharan Cakravarti, IHQ, VII, 1931, 
p, 169 and especially, with the linguistic details and the analysis 
of the works not edited, A. N. Upadhye—in his introduction to 
the critical edition of the Candralekha of Rudradaisa (XVIth cen- 
tury, Kerala), Bombay, 1945, which is a specimen of Sattaka. 


2. Amongst the most useful, besides those (already cited, 
p. 69, n. 1 and p. 79, n. 5) of the Uttararama’ and of 
the Karpura’, cf. the translation of the Uttararama‘ by S. K. Belval- 
kar, Cambridge (Mass.), 1915; the translation-edition of the Pri- 
yadarsik& by G.K. Nariman, A.V.W. Jackson and C. J.Odgen, New 
York, 1923 (rich introduction on Harsa and Concordance of the 
Dramas) ; the brief version of Sakuntala by C. Cappeller, Leipzig, 
1909, the re-edition of the Bengali version by R. Pischel, Cam- 
bridge (Mass.), 1922 ; the Mahaviracarita by Todar Mall (reviewed 
by A. A. Macdonell), London, 1928 (rich introduction): the 
Mudraraksasa by A. Hillebrandt, Breslau, 1912. Note that the 
Sahitya Akademi of Delhi has undertaken the critical editions of 
Kalidasa; there has appeared (for the drama), The Vikramorvasiya, 
edited by H. D. Velankar, 1961, with a minute study of the text 
(and a general introduction on Kalidasa by S. Radhakrishnan); in 
press, one Sakuntalé by Belvalkar. An original task is that 
which A. Scharpé has undertaken under the title ‘* Kalidasa- 
Lexicon’’: the first volume, Bruges, 1954 was a “‘basic edition” 
of Sakuntala co-ordinating ina single text the two main recensions 
and the attested variants in the printed texts. 


3. We refer to V. Raghavan, Some Old Lost Rima-plays, 
Annamalai, 1961. 
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anything to the Krsna legend, its classical history depends rather 
on Ramaism,' both currents still balancing each other at the 
time of Bhaisa. The theatre has been more R&maite than the 
lyric or than the narration of the Puranas: thus it ties up with 
the Indo-Aryan trends, while still remaining on the secular i.e., 
epic, rather than the religious plane. Nevertheless it existed even 
in religious drama, at least in the earlier epoch, and in the poetic 
effervescence that was created around Caitanya.*’ S. Lévi could 
cite (p. 229) only one play with areligious aim (vedantic) and 
allegorical theme, the Prabodhacandrodaya; nowadays we know 
a whole series of them.’ The dramatised allegory conquered 
its titles of nobility with one of the fragments from Turfan which 
represents Wisdom, Constancy, and Glory coming in turns to exalt 
the Buddha. 


A fascinating study would be that dealing with language 
and style. No doubt, there still hovers about classical Sanskrit 
the idea of the *‘ enchained language’’ about which Winternitz 
spoke (I', p. 41) and which paralyses initiative. With the 
exception of Bhasa for whom the least indication has been 
minutely scrutinised, we cannot say that the great authors of 
Sanskrit India had benefitted from the same attention given to the 
Greek or Latin writers. There is, of course, something to be 
retained in the “Introductions and the Notes” of certain editions. 
There remains more to do if we want to succeed in “‘personalising’’ 


Het ne eee t+ ces ce secon ee-ceceerer errtememnrame ss6 


1. We should have a study of R&imaism in the theatre in 
connection with the epic and sub-epic currents. Latest 
edition in date, the Ulligharaighava of Somes’varadeva (XIIIth 
century), by A. Punyavijaya and B. J. Sandesara, Baroda, 1961. 


2. The guide here is the well-known work of S. K. De, Vais- 
nava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1961, 
p. 570 (on the Caitanyacandrodaya); p. 577 (on the Kavyas 
concerning the Krsnalila). It is the occasion to recall the 
connection between dramatic theory and bhakti which has culmi- 
nated in a new discipline (benefitting, it is true, devotion rather 
than drama), the (bhakti) rasa-s‘Astra of Bengal: cf. De, op. cit, p. 
166 and, by the same, the article in IHQ, VIII, 1932. p. 643. 


3. De, p. 479. This author does not seem to us to give 
sufficient place (p. 486) to the Jiv&nandana of Anandaraya 
Makhin, ‘“‘ medical”? Kavya of recent date (close of the 17th 
century) in the form of an allegory, which combines with the 
theses of Ayurveda philosophical teaching (Visnuaite Vedanta 
and Sinkhya). The idea is however original. Good edition with 
modern commentary, by Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar, Madras, 
(Adyar) 1947; German translation by <A. Weckerling, with 
Glossary, Greisswald, 1937. 
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the authors by detaching the individual procedures and struc. 
tures from the conventions which surround them.' 


The question of Pr&krts is a world apart.* We still do 
not know whether the choice of a given dialect corresponded pri- 
marily tothe social or geographical conditions: the uncertainty 
involves even that of the origins. In the Buddhistic dramas, 
mutilated as they are, a certain proto-history of stage Prakrt is 
revealed; perhaps even in Bh&sa or the pseudo-Bhasa.’ By 
contrast, since Kalidasa, the use of Praktt appears to be fixed in 
its general outlines. However, the distribution, notably between 
Maharastri and Sauraseni is not stereotyped to such an extent as 
R. Pischel believed, when he postulated that we must correct the 
manuscripts according to the provisions laid down by the gram- 
marians, instead of correcting the grammarians according to those 
manuscripts. The question offers many lights and shades; it is 
not possible to overthrow without being arbitrary. certain manus- 
cript practices which agree in introducing Sauraseni where 
Maharastri is expected and vice versa. We must admit that 
Bhavabhtti and Bhattandrayana did not behave exactly as 
Kalidasa did. We must also consider that the evidence of 
grammarians has a very different bearing according to whether 
we are dealing with Bharata‘ and the “ stage ’’ grammarians of the 
Oriental school or else other treatises which aim at either the 
regional lyric or religious ‘‘ propaganda”’ and are interested in the 
theatre only for loans which they might have borrowed from older 


1. The work of De remains atthe level of literary criticism ; 
only Keith had attempted to characterise the language and style 
of the major writers. The Stchoupak edition (mentioned above, 
p. 69, n. 1) is a good start. 


2. Let us cite first of all the inexhaustible work of 
R. Pischel (recently translated into English in India), Grammatik 
der Prakrit-Sprachen, Strasbourg, 1900, which gives for the stage 
all the linguistic materials derived from the editions often reco- 
vered out of the manuscripts; cf. for example the description of 
S/auraseni, ibid., p. 20. 


3. Cf. above, p. 77, n. 1. 


4. On the testimony of Bharata, which offers difficult pro- 
blems, cf. M. M. Ghosh, IHQ, VIII, 1932, n. 4, supplement 
(question of the Dhruvads) and L. Nitti-Dolci, Les Grammairiens 
Prakrits, Paris, 1938, p. 61, which has pushed further the 
interpretation (and translated the Prakrit chapter of Bharata). 
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treatises Concerning the same.' The question will perhaps become 
clearer as we discover dramatic specimens earlier than 10th cen- 
tury, when Prikrt tended to become fixed, nay to become uniform. 


If linguistic results are difficult to obtain at least they 
allow of precise verifications. The same cannot be said of the 
studies bearing on society seen through the drama.*?_ First, 
which society? Is it the one contemporary with the author 
(admitting that the date and place are known, which is rare) or 
of that time when he projects his fiction? The most ‘‘ social ’’ 
of the Indian comedies, *‘ Mrcchakatika’’, from which quite a 
bit of information about manners and institutions has been 
drawn,*has been unsuccessfully assigned dates from the 3rd to 7th 
centuries. S. Lévi himself believed in a later date (p. 208):‘ he was 
inclined to recognise in the plot a simple tale motif having no con- 
nection with reality. Nevertheless, the tone of the work is realistic, 
the personae are individualised, citations from Smrtis and 
KaimaSastra are plentiful. The question is somewhat the same with 


a a os ee 


|. These are—from the point of view of the Theatre—the 
main results of the important work of L. Nitti-Dolci mentioned 
above, Outline on the dramatic Prakrit, see J. Bloch, L’Indo- 
aryen, Paris, 1934, p. 9, which throws light on the dialectical 
disparity basing itself on a modern description of S. K. Chat- 
terji (reprinted at Nitti, p. 81): cf. also G. A. Grierson, Ind. 
Ant., XXX, 1901, p. 556. On the Prakrits of this type see also 
Sten Konow, JRAS, 1901, p: 329; 1922, p. 434; E. Hultzsch, 
ZDMG, LXVI, 1912, p. 709; A. Hillebrandt, GGA, 1908, p. 99. 
There is evidently much to be retained in the general works on 
the middle Indic (or on a given dialect), but the question of the 
dialectical distribution of the stage has not still received a total 
solution. 

2. V. Raghavan has described the ‘‘Social Play”’, that is to 
say, the Prakarana (of which the Mrcchakatika is the accomplish- 
ed model), in a memoir which appeared under that title at 
Bangalore, 1952 (Indian Institute of World Culture). Ona more 
general plane, we can refer to the chapters in the work of 
J. Auboyer, La vie quotidienne (etc.), Paris, 1962 and to the 
works on Indian culture cited there p. 375. 


3. Cf. amongst others R. G. Basak, THQ, VI, 1929, p. 229. 
On the episode of Palaka, J. Charpentier. JRAS, 1925, p. 604. 
Other references in Konow, p. 57 or in De, p. 240. Recently 
G. V. Devasthali, Introduction to the study of Mrcch’, Poona, 


1951. 


4. He retreated from this opinion in J. As., 1902, I, p. 123, 
the Mrcch.° forming a piece useful to the demonstration on 


the S'akas. 
ll 
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Mudraraksasa, a drama with historical and didactic intention 
for which, S. Lévi (p. 226) denies reference to a real event’. 
The solution is in suspense; on the whole the “historical” 
tendency has gained ground; another drama, attributable to the 
same author (Visékhadatta), Devicandragupta, attests, with the 
help of epigraphy that a verifiable, if not precisely datable, event js 
clearly at the origin of the plot.* Since then, the Kaumudi- 
mahotsava, unearthed in 1929 has furnished a third example 
(moreover, fairly debatable) of an historical drama from a rela- 
tively older period.’ 


In the theatre as in the lyric poetry Indian tradition takes 
pleasure in connecting with great names works which, everything 
considered, have a good chance of beingapocryphal. That was 
probably the case, from the beginning, with regard to ASvaghosa; 
it has been, no doubt, the case for Bhasa. Dandin has been 
sometimes credited with Mrechakatika, and K&lidasa himself has, 
ranged around his name, a series of minor works, thus—in 
the dramatic field—Kuntalesvaradautya.‘ In the absence of external 
evidence, it is the criteria of style and the treatment, well applied, 
which have to decide, Some have doubted, not without reason, 
the very identity of Sidraka; it is contested that Harsa had 
written the comedies attributed to his patronage. The suspicion 
was entertained in the case of Malavikagnimitra, generally 


1. Thorough analysis of the Mudra° by W. Ruben, Der Sinn 
des Dramas ‘‘ Das Siege] und Raksasa,”’ Berlin, 1956: attempt at 
the critical psychology, question of the sources and the thought 
current involved etc. For the date and authenticity, references 
at De, p. 262, summarising in part Winternitz, p. 210. Another 
study on this drama, K. H. Dhruva, Poona, 1930. One curious 
point is the existence of one Mudraraksasanatakakatha (edited by 
V. Raghavan, Madras, 1946) which supplied a sort of prologue in 
prose and a general frame work tothe plot. Could the play then 
be a mis-en-scene of an old “narrative”? Another Katha 
edited by Dasharatha Sharma, Bikaner, 1945. 


2. Once again it was S. L. who brought to light this work, io 
his article of the J. As., 1923, 2, p. 200. Subsequent discussions, 
notably by Sten Konow, J. Bihar a. Orissa Res. Soc., XXIII, 1937, 
n. 4; V. Raghavan, J. Ben. Hindu Un., IJ, 1937-38, p. 23. 


3. For other references see De, p. 477; the careful study (with 
Bibliography) of K. C. Chattopadhyaya, IHQ, XIV 1938, p. 582; 
of late, K. C. Ojha, ibid., XXXII, 1956, p. 417. 


_ 4. V. Raghavan, in the Mélanges B. C. Law, II, 1946. p. 191 
te Bibliography); we are not quite sure even if it is 8 
rama. 
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attributed to Kalidasa. In short, from the initial stages to 
Bhavabhtti, nay to Rajas’ekhara, few works remained free from 
criticism which has at least the advantage, even in its excesses, 
of setting stagnant data back in motion. 


We have taken up the few monographs relating to Bhasa. 
There are others, not numerous and of unequal interest, pertaining 
to Kalidasa,' or to Bhavabhuti.2 The later writers have not 


1. The ample studies on Kal° of A. Hillebrandt, Breslau, 
1921 and of B.S, Upadhyaya (under the significant title ‘‘ India in 
Kal°”’) Allahabad, 1947, are concerned with the theatre only 
scantily ; the former is rather literary, the second has ‘social’ 
trends. On the date of Kal°, the controversy has been un- 
ending ; old references in Winternitz, p.40: more recent in De, 
p. 124. It is probable that a number of Indian scholars deem it 
still possible to place Kal° at the first century before our era, 
or only admit reluctantly the dating (approximate) received in 
the West. in the History of Sanskrit Literature, we see Mr. De 
accept (p. 125), not without some regret, 400 A.D., while 
S. N. Dasgupta opts deliberately (p. 753 and Introduction, 
passim) for the pre-Agvaghosa dating. Most recently C. Kunhan 
Raja, Survey of Sanskrit Literature, Bombay, 1962, p. 97. 
Certain scholars do not hesitate to consider the lyrical epochs of 
Aévaghosa as succeeding those of K4al° and being influenced by the 
latter if only to restore the primacy of the brahmanical works. 
For the connections between K4lidasa and poetics (with the cita- 
tions made by the poeticians): cf. the thesis of Hari Chand, Paris 
1917. Amongst the detailed works, let us mention merely the 
latest study on the Prakrit stanzas of Urvas’i, Act 1V and on the 
information relating to the stage, by H. D. Velankar, Annals 
Bhandarkar, XXXVIII, 1958 p. 255: others: Winternitz, p. 223; 
Very recent, KAalidisa, his Art and Thought, by T. G. Mainkar, 
Poona, 1962 (superficial). 


9. Since the quite old work by A. Boroah, Calcutta- 
London, 1878, there has been a book by R. G. Harshe, Observa- 
tions sur la vie et l’oeuvre de Bhavabhuti, Paris, 1938 ; another by 
L. Kretzschmar, Bh*, der Dichter des ‘‘Dharma’’, Halle, 1936. 


Amongst the detailed studies made recently, C. R. Devadhar, 


we «4 


J}. Or. inst. Baroda, IX, 1960, p. 243 (on the Mahavira’) ; 
V. Raghavan, J. As. Soc. Bombay, XXXVI, 1957 (on Bh° and the 
Veda) ; V. V. Mirashi, IHQ, XXXIV, 1958, p. 29 (question of 
Umbeka) ; on the text of the Mahavira’, one work of S. K. De has 
been reprinted in Aspects of Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta, 1959. 


_ p. 205. For an earlier date, S. K. Belvalkar, JAOS, XXXIV, 1915, 


p. 428 on the recensions of the Uttararama,, etc, 
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received the same favour. However, the personality of Harsa— 
even while restricting oneself to the literary plane'—those 
of Murari, of Bhattanérayana, of Rajasekhara,* would have 
something to attract if literary criticism had found its way and 
methods in the Indian world.’ 


& a ae * 


We cannot study ‘the theatre’ without studying dramaturgy. 
The two disciplines are connected not exactly as is the Mimamsa 
to Law, but rather as the treatises of grammar to the literary 
Prakrts, or better still the ornamental poetry to the parallel lyrical 
works.Dramaturgy is not the only technique concerning the theatre, 
even in the very comprehensive form in which Bharata understood 
it, which includes all the useful activities of the actor and pro- 
ducer, nay, the motivations and the affective reactions of the 
spectator. It is clear, for example, that Kamasastra, while it 
defined the heroine (even though the term na@yikad has not the 
same overtones in Erotics as in Dramaturgy), illustrates the beha- 
viour of the persons, sketches out a characterology applicable to 
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1 Cf. R. S. Tripathi, J. Ben. Hindu Uni., I, 1932. 
p. 231. References on Harsa in general (on whom we look 
forward to a book by C. Kunkan Raja) in the Classical Age, 
Bombay, 1954, p. 674. Of the same on Nigananda, which poses 
rather delicate literary problems (Cf. F. D. K. Bosch, De legende 
van Jimttavahana [etc.], Leiden, 1914, p. 181). See (in the mean- 
while) Survey of Sanskrit Literature, Bombay, 1962, p. 173. 


2. On the latter there is an old book by V.S. Apte, Poona, 
1886. Up-to-date references in De. p. 454. 


3. We have begun to study the literary works region by 
region ; there is quite a bit to be found on the Sanskrit Drama of 
Kerala in K. Kunjunni Raja, The Contribution of Kerala to 
Sanskrit Literature, Madras, 1958, p. 209. For the Gujarat of 
the 13th Century, Cf. B. J. Sandesara, Literary Circle of 
Vastupala (etc.), Bombay, 1953. A little dealt with aspect of the 
theatre is its relations (starting mainly from K&lidasa) with 
painting: Cf. P. Stern in L’Inde antique, Paris 1933, p. 449 
(Fresco of Ajanta), and in the Theatres d’ Asie (above p. 68, n.1. 
in choice). On a more theoretical plan (theatre and pictorial 
theory), V. Raghavan, IHQ, IX, 1933, p. 901. General apprecia- 
tion see S. K. De, Tales from Sanskrit Dramatists, 1930; Study 
on the ‘analysis of time’ in the Sanskrit Kavyas, A. V. W. Jack- 
son, JAOS, XXI, 1900, p. 94; of the Same, on the dramatic 
elements, Am. J. Philol., XIX, 1898, p. 241. 
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drama: one cannot understand the Mdéalatimadhava without 
keeping in mind the teachings of the Kamas&stra!. 


But dramaturgy remains the primary technical source. Fixed 
(at a period not determined) by Bharata,’ how far did it influence 
literary works? Here we find irritating problems. Did our 
dramas limit themselves to observing rules, or were these rules 
formulated according to the works? Lacking in direction, chrono- 
logy has to intervene ; but if we know nothing (we must remember) 
of the pre-history of the theatre, we can hardly know the evolution 
of dramaturgy’® which would have been really useful. Bharata’s 
treatise is a singular monument. We can surmise that there were 
other works which preceded it. We find dissenting opinions 
here and there; no doubt, there were divergent schools of 


rr rr a 


1. Remarks on this subject, Barth, Oeuvres, IV, p. 150. For 
developments see S. K. De in Ancient Indian Erotics, Calcutta, 
1959, p. 57; Cf. also V. Raghavan, Love inthe Poems and Plays of 
Kalidasa, Bangalore, 1955 (Indian Institute of World Culture). 


2. Itis S.L., who drew attention to Bharata, to which he had 
access only through fragmentary editions and some defective 
manuscripts. Since then, there has been notably the edition of 
the chapters 1-14 by J. Grosset, Lyon, 1898, the major edition of 
Baroda, with Abhinavagupta’s commentary (Vol. I, 2nd edition, 
1956, Vol. II, 1934, Vol. III, 1954). Equally valuable is the 
translation of M. M. Ghosh, Calcutta, Vol. I, 1950; Vol. Ii, 
1960, with ample Introduction and Notes; different editions 
(translations) partly, as in French by S. C. Mukherjee, Paris, 1926. 


Numerous detailed studies, as on the question of the 
Adibharata (distinct from or name of Bharata?), P. K. Gode., 
Annals Bhandarkar, XIII, 1931. n. 1; M. M. Ghosh, idid., XV, 
1934, p. 80. On the 2nd’ Chapter, D.R. Mankad, 1HQ, VI, 
1932, p. 480; M. M. Ghosh, ibid., IX, 1933, pp. 591 and 594 ; 
V. Raghavan, ibid., pp. 973 and 991 ; S. K. De, Some Problems 
(etc.), p. 156. On the traditional origin of the Natya, Manoranjan 
Ghosh, PTO, VII, 1930, p. 72; VIII, 1932, p. 373. On the Natya- 
dharmi, V. Raghavan, J. Or. Res. Madras, VII, p. 359; VIII, 
p. 57. K. V. Varma has studied the technical terms in his small 
work, Seven words in Bharata, Bombay, 1958: by the same, 
Natya, Nrtta and Nrtya, Calcutta, 1957 (natya being the drama 
on the basis of abhinayas, nrtta the dance, nrtya the expressive 
procedures, mime, etc., accompanying the dance). Lectures 
(in Gujarati) on Bh° by K. K. Sastri, Baroda, 1957. 


3. Indications on this subject in the Introduction of the 
Bhivaprakas’ana and to the Natakalaksanaratnakosa (mentioned 
below p. 88. n. 3 and p. 89, n. 4). The names in evidence are 
Matrgupta and Kohala. 
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dramaturgy which have been hushed up by the success of the 
Bharatiya, just as the Paninian theory hushed up different schools 
or permitted them a voice only when they were in line 
within its own norm. There is a considerable gap between Bharata 
and the treatises that succeeded him, amongst the small number of 
works preserved, e.g. DaSaripaka' which belongs to the 10th 
century. But this work does hardly more than summarise a 
portion of the Bharatiya. The important and difficult gloss of 
Abhinavagupta comes a little later, which however concerns itself 
rather with the history of the ideas than with theatre practice.’ 
A further leap lands us in the 14th century when there begins a 
series of works which usually include dramaturgy in a general 
exposition of poetry (—this was otherwise in Bharata), just as 
Vaigesika was inserted into the later texts of Ny&ya.’ All 
the great dramatic works were completed during this period. 
It is with Bharata they have to be compared without 


——$_—_— 


1. Translation-Edition of G.C.O. Haas, New York, 1912 
profusely annotated. On this text, V. Raghavan, J. Or. Res. 
Madras, VII, p. 277. 


2. General study on Abhinava® by K.C. Pandey, Benares, 
1935, the results of which have been generalised in the work of 
the same author, Indian Aesthetics, Benares, 1950. R. Gnoli, The 
Aesthetic Experience according to Abhinavagupta, Rome, 1956, 
translated and commented an important section of the Abhinava- 
bharati (I, pp. 274-287). 


3. Let us cite at least the important edition of Bhavapra- 
kasana by Yadugiri Yatiraja and K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Baroda, 1930, in which the Introduction retraces the whole theory 
and history of the schools ; Recent re-edition of Natyadarpana by 
L. B. Gandhi, Baroda, 1959. On the Rasamanijari (of Bhanu- 
datta), cf. S. K. De, Some problems of Sanskrit Poetics, Calcutta, 
1959, p. 144. The Srng&ramanjari is a text on dramaturgy, with 
an erotic basis (work of a Musulman translated from Telugu?) 
edited by V. Raghavan, Hyderabad, 1951. We are indebted to 
the same scholar for the highly useful analysis of the Srigira- 
prakas’a of Bhoja, an encyclopaedic treatise (where the drama is 
approached notably, I, p. 77), Bombay, Vol. I, 1940; Vol. II, 
1945, (Full book 1963, Madras). A remarkable translation of the 
Prataparudriya (with extracts from the commentary) is ready for 
Press under Pierre Filliozat; the history of dramaturgy is 
approached in the general account on Poetics, thus in that of 
P. VY. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics, new edition, Bombay, 
1951, or inthat of S. K. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics, London, 
I. 1923; Il, 1925 (re-edition in progress); an encyclopaedia of 
technical terms is in preparation by the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 
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neglecting the copious data of poetics which, displaying its 
classifications from the beginning of the 6th century, developed a 
theory of rasa, based on what Bharata had created as the end of 
the dramatic art.! The difficulty is to grasp Bharata well and 
having grasped it, to judge its applicability to the classical drama. 
At first, the coincidences appear to be striking. There is hardly 
a rule that cannot be illustrated by a verse, nor a verse that can- 
not be referred to a rule, but these bonds are of such a nature that 
we would search for a relation of cause and effect in vain*?. The 
rules of the theory, if they fail (from our point of view at least) 
to explain the poetic specifically, correspond all the same 
to certain constants of the Indian mind, so that it has been 
possible on the basis of Bharatiya or Abhinavagupta, to sketch the 
general aesthetic.* In any case, the material is considerably more 
than in the times of S. Lévi, who drew only from the arid manuals 
of Dhananjaya and Visvan&tha and from a corrupt and incomplete 
text of Bharata. For 30 years, after a long escheat, in-India, the 
studies on dramaturgy and the related sciences have been multi- 
plying. The latest in progress is the work on the treatise of Saga- 
ranandin,! which throws a bright Jight on several difficult points. 


a — e 


1. Cf. V. Raghavan, Number of Rasas; Madras, 1940; in 
French, S.C. Mukherjee, Le Rasa: Essai sur |’ esthétique indienne, 
Paris, 1926. On the particular question of the S4Antarasa, 
S. K. De in Mélanges Siddheswar Varma, I, Hoshiarpur, i950, 
p. 233, reprinted in Some problems (etc.), p. 139 (ibid., also p. 177, 
on the Rasa in general). Vast literature.—onthe Vritis, Cf. 
V. Raghavan, J. Or. Res. Madras, VI, p. 346; VII, pp. 33-9. 
On the Sandhis V. M. Kulkarni, J. Or. Institute Baroda, V, 1956, 
p. 369. 


2. Cf. Barth, I. /.c., p. 148, ‘‘ the majority of these rules and 
distinctions, which appear to be minute are in fact very vague, as 
they are quite empirical and have nothing or almost nothing 
rational about them.” 


3. Cf. p. 88, n. 2 (Pandey) and n. 1. above (Mukherjee) : 
Superficial. 


4, We are indebted to S. L. for the discovery of Nataka- 
laksanaratnakos’a of Sagaranandin, probably a text of the 13th 
century, cf. J. As., 1923, 2, p. 210. Edited by M. Dillon, London, 
1937, this book has established its importance, not only by its 
original form (it is a sort of lexicon), but also by the citation that it 
contains and the doctrines, in part unpublished, that it records. The 
translation by M. Dillon, M. Fowler and V. Raghavan, Philade- 
Iphia, 1960, contains also notes and an important introduction. 
On Sigaranandin, Cf. still V. Raghavan, J. Uni. Gauhati, III, 
1952, p. 17; J. Or. Res. Madras, XXV, 1957, p. 68; Annals of Or. 
Res., XV, 1959, p. 1. Unedited treatises used by J. K. Balbir, 
Indo-Ir. J., VI, 1962, p. 38. 
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We have neither the intention nor the means to mention here, 
even briefly, thc researches’ undertaken in the modern theatre, 
either in the Dravidian Janguages or in the neo-Sanskrit languages. 


1. On dramatic representation (S. L., p. 389), the translation 
by J. J. Meyer of the Kuttanimata has added nothing new 
(p. 142). A little more detail in Keith, p. 364, notably thanks 
to the Abhinayadarpana, for which we have one translation by 
A. Coomaraswamy and G. K. Duggirala, Cambridge (Mass.), 
1917, with illustrations; not so well presented, but more trust- 
worthy, is the more recent translation by M. M. Ghosh, Calcutta, 
1934. For architecture in relation to the stage, D. Subba Rao, 
J. Or. Institute, Baroda, If, 1952, p. 190. 


2. Apart from general expositions on the literature of India 
(later in date, though succinct, Die Literature Indiens by H. V. 
Glasenapp, Stuttgart) 1961, fr. translation 1963. One can consult for 
the contemporary epoch, Contemporary Indian Literature, New 
Delhi, 1959. There are certain parallels as regards the dramatic 
productions in the different languages: in general the production 
lags behind the other literary forms, without doudt because the 
**Oral”’ theatre, the mimeand the popular stage, have long led to 
the suffocation of the learned art. Whenin XVIIJth or the XIXth 
centuries this learned art began to make a place for itself, it came 
against competition of the models inspired by the occident. To- 
day popular melodarma is always in vigour, just as the traditional 
Kavyas (for example those which are inspired by the Sanskrit 
epic or by mythology), it ig nevertheless the ‘‘ Social’? drama 
which dominates, whether it be of indigenous treatment or in- 
debted to external influences. One literary drama, relatively 
ancient (XVth century), is attested in Bihar, with Vidyapati and 
Umapati. In Bengal, we can eite in the XVIIIth, Bharatacandra, 
in the XIXth Dinabandhu and Madhusidana, then, Tagore. 
Only one ancient work appears citable in Kannada domain (an 
imitation of Ratnavali, made in the XVIIth century). For 
Telugu, it would be necessary to come down round about the 
X(Xth century, to Vires‘alingam. For Tamil we cannot point out 
anything noteworthy upto the modern era, while literary activity 
in it is so noteworthy in other domains. Particular studies on the 
drama: P. Guha Thakurta, The Bengali Drama, London, 1930; 
P. V. Pathy, Le Théatre télougou contemporain, Paris, 1933. 
Cf. also N. Chattopadhyaya, The Yatras, London, 1882: A. Meer- 
warth, J. As., 1926, 2, p. 193 (on the Kathakali of Malayalam 
country ; semi-drama, half recitative, with topics of Sanskrit origin: 
precious evidence for the understanding of the formation of the 
Indian theatre.) 
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We doubt whether the study is advanced enough to permit us to 
include the treatment, even restricting oneself to one of 
the 14 major linguistic domains which comprise India. For the con- 
temporary period, while Barth—decidedly too severe—denied the 
existence of atheatre worthy of the name, things have at least 
evolved. The dramatic works of Tagore' have gone round the 
world, eclipsing perhaps too much what then was of value in Bengal 
or elsewhere. Neither the adherence to the traditional formulas, 
nor the imitation, conscious or otherwise, of modelsor modes 
derived from the West, exhaust the vitality of the theatre in 
India. But for the Indologist, it is always the Sanskrit expression 
which attracts his attention’. In. spite of all the artifices and 
conventions Sanskrit drama offers for the understanding of the 
India’s past, an incomparable field for investigation. Without 
crushing it under the comparison with Greek theatre or with our 
XVIIth century theatre we can as well admit that it reveals, with 
more liberty than the other literary forms, the presence of eternal 
human values. Indeed, to-have recognised these values,. is what 
sets in relief the prestigeous work of S. Lévi and which will assure 
it a long life even in the improbable case that all the detailed 
results might, one day, be debated. 


a 


1. One at least, translated into French and staged (“Amal 
ou La Lettre du Roi’); some other attempis recalled in the com- 
memoration volume of the Bibl. Nationale on Tagore, Paris, 1961, 
p.17. It is enough to refer to the classic work of E. Thompson, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Oxford, 1926. 


2. Let us recall in this regard that Sanskrit production is 
quite living in the actual theatrical field, cf. V. Raghavan, 
Contemporary Indian Literature, p. 234; Prahasanas, Social 
Kavyas (notably of one act plays), Sanskrit versions of 
occidental works, etc. Dr. Raghavan has edited one of these 
works, the Snusdvijaya (Annals Or. Res. Madras, VII, 1944, n°. 1). 
We are indebted to the same person for the two comedies (one 
published), of satirical type, the Prataparudriyavidamh:.ng and the 
Vimukti. 


12 
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BOOK - REVIEWS 


Origin and Development of the Assamese Drama and the Stage, 
By D. H. Bhattacharyya, M.A., D. Phil., 1964. Barua 
Agency, Dighali Pukhuri-Par, Gauhati (Assam), India, 
Pp. xii and 252. Price: De Luxe Edition Rs. 17.00; 
Popular Edition Rs. 12.00. 


Although Dr. H. Bhattacharyya does not trace the general 
pattern of the history of regional Indian Drama, his Thesis under 
review here, provides a well-documented history of the Assamese 
Theatre. It reveals the existence of a wealth of source-material 
in Assam. The point that strikes as unique to Assam is the 
existence of a number of local socio-religious institutions, called 
satras, which may be said to be the Assamese counterparts of 
the temples and mutts of the other provinces of India. 


Another peculiarity of the mediaeval Assamese Stage is that 
most of the earlier playwrights and performers were non- 
professional. Sankaradeva and Madhavadeva were saints. 


In other respects, the developments in Assam have their 
counterparts in the other regions in India. 


The author has traced in his book the development of 
Assamese drama from the ‘ Ankiya-nats’’ of Sankaradeva, through 
subsequent mythological and melodramatic plays, curtain-riser 
farces, satires and allegorical dramas, to the modern historical 
and social tragedies and comedies of the’ twentieth century, 
modelled on Shakespeare, Ibsen and Shaw. He has, in the same 
manner, traced the evolution of theatre-craft and lighting from 
their primitive stage to the modern electricity epoch. He has, 
besides, commendably avoided, for obvious reasons, comparisons 
of the quality of Assamese dramas with those of the other Indian 
_janguages. The book has a valuable glossary of Assamese 
theatrical terms, a bibliography and an Index. 


One wishes that there were similar books in English on the 
other linguistic theatres of India, because every development 
traced here reminds a non-Assamese reader of parallels is his own 
region. 


_. The publishers deserve special mention. Barring a very few 
insignificant typographical errors, the printing and get-up are 
Satisfactory. 


V, Ramasubrahmaniam‘ Aundy ’. 
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Six Sanskrit Plays. Asia Publishing House, 1964. Edited by 
Mr. Henry W. Wells. Rs. 40/- 


This is a welcome addition in view of the great interest 
in Indian Drama abroad and in the developing dramatic .acti- 
vityin India. The six plays in this collection, the Svapnuvasavadatta, 
the Mrcchakatika, the Abhijfiana-Sakuntala, the Vikramorvasiya, 
the Uttararamacarita and the Nagdnanda represent the cream and 
variety of Sanskrit dramatic literature. The English translations 
of these presented here are by Indians. Britishers and Americans. 
The Vikramorvasiya here is the poetic version of Sri Aurobindo; 
the Abhijiana Sakuntala is rendered in a mixture of prose and 
verse; the other four plays are translated in pure prose. The 
General Introduction and prefatory notes to each of the six plays 
bring out the salient features of the Sanskrit drama, in itself and 
in comparison with the drama of other countries. The book 
carries a few illustrations, including that of a model] Sanskrit 
Theatre as envisaged by Bharata. As it is hoped by the Editor, the 
book will act asa “bridge between the theatre of Europe and 
that of Far Bast.”” (Gen. Int. p. i). 


On p. xiii the author of the General Introduction says that 
the Sanskrit drama movement died at an uncertain date in the 
present age and that occasionally, as an academic exercise Sans- 
krit plays are written even in the present century. It may be 
pointed out that Sanskrit drama is not a matter of academic 
interest in modern times. There are active groups engaged in 
Sanskrit dramatic productions in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
not to mention the other centres. The considerable amount of 
play-writing in Sanskrit that the modern times has witnessed can 
be seen from the Bibliography of stageable Sanskrit plays pub- 
lished in the Samskrita Ranga Annual No. III, pp. 17-56. 


Ss. S. J. 


Mudraraksasanatakakath’ of Mahadeva: Translated from the 
original Sanskrit into Kannada by N. R. Subbanna, M.A., 
and published by Kavyailaya Publishers, Mysore-5 with 
the kind permission of the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal 
Library Authorities.1965. Price Rs. 0.75 p. 


The Mudraraksasa of Visakhadatta is an outstanding speci- 
men of the Sanskrit Theatre. Its forte is its intricate plot ; indeed 
its plot is so involved that without an aid it is difficult to follow 
its ramifications and implications. One such aid is furnished by the 
Mudraraksasanatakatha of Mahadeva edited by Dr. V. Ragha- 
van with exhaustive Introduction, Notes etc. for the Sarasvati 
Mahal Library, Tanjore, where a manuscript of it has been pre- 
served. Mahadeva gives in very simple prose a narrative of the 
complex plot of the Mudraraksasa. oa 
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This Sanskrit narrative has been rendered by Sri N. R. Sub. | 
banna, M.A., a member of the Samskrita Ranga, in simple, 
Kanarese language, retaining wherever necessary the Sanskrit 
terms as found in the original, so as to bring therein the spirit of| 
the original. There is a short Preface by the translator. | 


The book is bound to be useful to Kannada students of the! 
drama. 


Miscellaneous. Notices 


Sanskrit drama offers many aspects for studies of intérest to 
both a general reader and ascholar. The Ripaka Samiksa con- 
tains the Proceedings of a Seminar on Sanskrit Drama and} 
Dramaturgy held under the auspices of the Sanskrit department, 
Sri VenkateSvara University, Tirupati, in January 1963. Different. 
topics relating to Sanskrit drama are dealt with here by various , 
scholars. The following aspects are discussed: types of Sanskri'| 
drama, its plot, supernatural element, characterisation, comic! 
element, Vidiisaka, the rasa, the play-house, and Sanskrit dram: | 
and modern spectators. | 


Here is the new Quarterly. in) Hindi, Natarang, edited by Sri): 
Nemichandra Jain and published from Delhis:: The+first Number) 
of the Natarang (January 1965) contains articles of general 
interest as well as critical essays. The problems of presenting a 
Sanskrit play in the present context are discussed be.seven writers, 
some of them having themselves produced versions of Sanskrit 
plays in modern Indian languages. There are a few illustrations' 
of plays produced recently and also reviews of books on drama-' 
turgy. The text of a Hindi play Devi, a brief survey of Benga)! 
Theatre to-day, a homage to Sri Mam4 Warerkar and a notice otll 
dramatic activities in different centres of India form the other: 
contents of the first issue. | 


In the Sdgarika, the literary Quarterly in Sanskrit bein | 
published by the Samskrta Parishad, Saugar University (M.P. ° 
Vol. IIl., No. 3 (Jan. 1965), there are four articles relating tus 
Sanskrit drama: three plays of the 17th cent. by Sankarala ' 
Svarnakar, three Bhanas of the 18th cent. by Viharilal Nagarcha.) 
three plays of the 19th cent. by Sivadarsana Tivari and 20th cent 
Sanskrit plays and the national awakening by Gulabchand Jain. 

! 


In Vol. IV. no. 2 in the same Journal there are three -articl 
on Sanskrit Drama: Sragdra vapika natika by S'ankarlal Svat 
nakar; some Sanskrit plays of the 19th cent. by Sivadarsa 
Tiwari and the historical plays of Mathura Prasad Dikshit b 
Gulabcandra Jain. | 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Dr. George T. Artola of the S. Asian Studies Department of 
he University of Hawaii, Honolulu, who was at Madras to study 
he Sanskrit Prahasanas with the President of the Ranga read a 
yaper on the short plays of Harijivanamisra under the jauspices of 
he Samskrita Ranga on 26th May, 1965. The President of the 
tanga who was in the chair spoke on the same occasion on the 
jahrdayananda, a farce built on the ideas of Sanskrit Poetics and 
yritten by the same author Harijivanamisra. 


The texts of these talks are published elsewhere in this 
tanga Annual. 


ae * * 


Mr. Balwant Gargi, a friend of the Ranga and a well-known 
igure in the Theatre movement in India has been conducting a 
ourse in Indian drama in the University of Washington, Seattle, 
J.S. He produced there the Bhagavadajjukiya and the Mrccha- 
tatika. He is also publishing in U.S. a book on the Folk 
[Theatre of India. In these ventures he has been assisted by the 
President of the Ranga. 


7k * ¥ 


In addition to the productions at the annual Kalidasa Festival 
it Ujjain there has also been a Sanskrit drama competition con- 
fucted annually by the Maharashtra State at Bombay. This is a 
Inique example of how a State Government is lending its helping 
iand to Sanskrit and Sanskrit drama and the initiative of the 
Maharashtra State in this behalf deserves all praise. 


x Es 


Unfortunately we have to note with regret that the presenta. 
tion of scenes from Sanskrit plays in the All India Radio which was 
enjoying a vogue sometime back has recently been discontinued. 
There are signs of renewed interest in the AIR and itis hoped 
that once again opportunities will be available for the broadcast 
of Sanskrit plays and Sanskrit dramatic features. 


% * a 
/ The passing away Of Mama Warerkar is a great loss to the 
theatre world of India. He was an outstanding figure in the 
history of Marathi drama, having been the author of several suc- 
cessful plays. He was nominated to the Rajya Sabha and many 
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distinctions were conferred on him in recognition of his contribu. 
tion to the Theatre movement. 


% te m 


We are sorry to record the sudden demise in Calcutta of 
Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, Secretary, West Bengal Sanskrit Association, 
Dr. Chaudhuri was responsible for organising a lot of Sanskrit 
dramatic activity and for producing several Sanskrit plays, most of 
which were on the ennobling lives of religious teachers. He toured 
with his Pracyavaéni troupe to Delhi, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Bangalore and even went to Burma. It may be remembered that 
the Samskrita Ranga played host to the Pracyavani troupe twice 
in Madras for the presentation of their plays on Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. We are glad to know that his wife Dr. Roma 
Chaudhuri is continuing her late husband’s interest in producing 
Sanskrit plays and that sherecently took the troupe to Bihar. 


* a * 
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